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*.* The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any articles or letters 
submitted to him, 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of 
rejection. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a ee 
FYNHE retirement of M. Clemenceau and his succession by 
l M. Millerand as French Prime Minister have necessitated 
an interruption of the Peace Conference in Paris. It was not 
to be expected that M. Millerand could devote his attention 
to extra-territorial affairs for several days. It is unfortunate, 


of course, as there is much to be decided and nearly every 
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subject is urgent. We have written fully elsewhere about 
the new policy of the Allies towards Russia, but we may add | 

1 few remarks here. It is announced that Marshal Foch is 
plas to Warsaw. This must mean that the danger of a 


Bolshevik attack upon Poland is regarded as probable. It is 
also announced that the decision to send two divisions of British 
troops to Upper Silesia to keep order during the plébiscite has 
been greatly and that now only three battalions 
will be sent. 


modified, 


This suggests the possibility that British troops are required 
elsewhere. Rumour is extremely busy. It is reported in many 
quarters that 200,000 men are to be sent to the Caucasus, Of 
course if the Bolsheviks are really on the point of attacking 
Poland and the new Caucasian Republics, they must be resisted. 
If they are allowed to upset the whole scheme of reconstruction 
agreed upon by the Allies, the fat will indeed be in the fire. 
In that case there would be a new power in the world whose 
writ would run further than that of the League of Nations. 
Sut the whole situation is extremely obscure, and we are not 
inclined to be alarmed by rumour. One thing is clear. If 
the Bolsheviks seriously mean to challenge the Allies outside 
Russia, the duty of resistance should fall upon all the Allies, 
and not only upon Great Britain, or even upon Great Britain 
principally. 


The next point is that, though the policy of the Allies must 
be made the British nation will tolerate no military 
enterprise inspired by mere viewiness. We cannot afford gambles. 
In our present circumstances they would be more mad than 
It may of course be theoretically true that the fate of 
those who live in a fool’s paradise waits upon a policy of “do 
nothing.” We do not, by the way, admit that the changed 
policy towards Russia is “‘do nothing.” It promises well. But 
apart from that, if the Bolsheviks mean definitely to try to 
overwhelm the Caucasus we should of course gain nothing by 
pretending that the danger did not exist, any more than a man 
can “ hold a fire in his hand by thinking on the frosty Caucasus.” 
But we have yet to be convinced. We strongly suspect that 
Mr. Churchill wants to go out more than half-way to meet 
trouble, If we are tohave more military entanglements, every one 


secure, 


ever, 





will want to know the exact reason why. As regards Russia 
herself, there can be no recognition of the Bolsheviks without 
an explicit statement by the Government. Mr. Lloyd George 
gave a pledge to that effect when he addressed the House of 
Commons on Russian affairs on November 5th. 


The contemplated changes in the constitution of the Territorial 
Force cannot be considered apart from all these foreign 
difficulties. The Conference of the County Territorial Authorities 
has been postponed more than once, but something must be 
decided very soon. We imagine that the point of view of the 
professional soldiers is something like this: ‘“ Europe is so 
exhausted that another great war need not be expected for at 
least a generation. What we have got to provide for is rather 
oversea service in numerous minor and scattered emergencies. 
Unfortunately our commitments as a result of the Peace have 
become greater rather than less. At the same time the danger 
of Great Britain being invaded must be looked at in a 

as another great war is not to be expected for a long time, the 
danger of invasion rather fades into the background. If there 
should be invasion at all, it would probably be by air and not 
by the sea. In these circumstances, the enlistment of Territorials 
for home service only does not help us at all. If they are to 
be of real use, we must be able to call upon them for emergencies 
abroad,” 


The difficulties and dangers all over the Middle Fast, in 
India, and also in the Far East will, of course, emphasize 
this professional point of view. But we still hold strongly 
to the opinion that it would ruin the Territorial Force to change 
the terms of enlistment. If civilians who are anxious to serve 
feel that they may be torn away from their professions and 
occupations at 2 moment’s notice, the result will be that quite 
a different, and a less good, class of men will be enrolled. Surely 
the sensible thing is to make certain of getting the best men. In 
the event of a great crisis patriotism, will not fail. For the rest, 
the Regular Army ought to be reinforced by the retention of the 
Special Reserve as well as by the addition of other Reserves. 
There are enormous numbers of trained men in the country 
now. We hope that the old mistake will not be repeated of 
letting these men drift away beyond the ken of the War Office. 


. new light ; 





A considerable sensation has been created in the United 
States by the charges which Admiral Sims has brought against 
the Navy Department. He made these charges in his evidence 
before the Sub-Committee of the Senate appointed to investi- 
gate the distribution of war decorations in the Navy. Admiral] 
Sims declares that the Navy Department went to war without 
any matured plan; that it did not enter whole-heartedly 
into the campaign for many months; that no attempt was 
made to concentrate the American naval units during the 
most critical submarine period; that he was not allowed to 
select his principal subordinates; and that plans made in 
Washington overrode the plans which he had made on the 
spot. Admiral Sims asserts that he received oral in- 
structions from the Navy Department that he was not to allow 
the British authorities ‘‘to pull wool over his eyes.” The 
author of these instructions also remarked that the American 
‘as soon fight the British as the Germans.” 


also 


people would 


The result of these startling accusations is that the investi- 

gation into decorations is to be extended to cover the entire 
activity of the Navy Department. Mr. Daniels hes stoutly 
denied that he wes the author of the oral instructions about 
the attitude that Admiral Sims should adopt towards the British 
authorities. This is @ controversy in which fortunately we 
have no right to take any part. All that we have a right to 
say on this side is that Admiral Sims earned the respect and 
liking of every single person with whom he came into contact. 


The self effacing way in which he placed himself and his ships 
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at the disposal of the Admiralty—for necessarily the Admiralty 
ergarization was already complete when Admiral Sims arrived 
on the scene—will never be forgotten here. The work done 
by the American destroyers in the patrol which was based on 
the Irish coast was magnificent, and so were the loyalty and 
skill of the crews of those ships which became part of the 
Grand Fleet. 


Nothing else was expected of Admiral Sims by Englishmen 
who remembered his characteristic and warm-hearted out- 
burst when at the Guildhall in London in 1910 he announced 
that if ever the British Empire were hard pressed by enemies, 
America would be found at her side. That kind of “ blood- 
is-thicker-than-water”’ speech is notoriously not beloved by 
statesmen and diplomatists who have the political conscience 
of their nation in their own keeping. Technically, of course, 
Admiral Sims committed an indiscretion, but it was an indis- 
eretion which nearly every one here liked. Moreover, the 
impulsive words, just because they were founded on an un- 
quenchable feeling, turned out to be perfectly sound doctrine. 
Admiral Sims’s emotions led him to the truth. 





Probably the only words which Mr. Daniels ever used even 
approximately resembling the remark about not allowing the 
wool to be pulled over Admiral Sims’s eyes, was his st :tement 
that Admiral Sims had been chosen to command, “ not because 
of this speech of 1910, but in spite of it.” These words interest 
us as they are a reproduction, probably conscious, of the words 
which Lincoln used to General Hooker in the Civil War when 
Hooker was appointed to command the Army of the Potomac 
in succession to Burns.de in spite of his intrigue against that 
General. 

The Council of the League of Nations held its first meeting on 
Friday week in Paris. It had been summoned by President 
Wilson, in accordance with the Covenant, but no American 
delegate attended on this historic occasion because the Senate 
had not ratified the Peace Treaty. M. Bourgeois, who presided, 
and Lord Curzon both expressed the hope that America would 
soon send her representative to fill the vacant chair. Lord 
Curzon said that Great Britain and the Dominions meant to 
make the League a success, and that the good work of the Labour 
Conference at Washington had augured well for the League’s 
future. The first business before the Council was the appoint- 
ment of the Commission of five—a Frenchman, a native of the 
Saar Basin, and three others who were to be neither French 
nor German—who will administer the affairs of the Saar Basin 
for fifteen years. 





M. Clemenceau was not, after all, elected President of the 
French Republic last Saturday. On the previous day an informal 
vote of the Senators and Deputies revealed a slight majority for 
M. Deschanel, whose candidature had been announced at the 
last moment. Thereupon M. Clemenceau declared that he would 
not be a candidate, and that, even if elected, he would refuse 
the Presidency. He probably felt that, unless the representatives 
of France chose him spontaneously and unanimously out of 
gratitude for his great services, the honour was not worth having. 
When he retired, his opponent’s election was assured; 734 
members out of 884 voted for M. Deschanel, who, as President 
of the Chamber for many years past, is a very well known and 
highly popular figure in French political life without being an 
active politician. M. Clemenceau resigned office last Sunday and 
was succeeded as Premier by M. Millerand. The most powerful 
statesman of modern France has laid down his task. His indomit- 
able will and his unfailing optimism helped the Allies, and not 
France only, to pass safely through the dark days of the spring 
of 1918 and to achieve a victorious peace. We owe a great 
debt to M. Clemenceau. 


M. Clemenceau’s last Cuty before resigning office and ceasing 
to be President of the Allies’ Supreme Council was to sign a 
Note inviting Holland to hand over the ex-Kaiser for trial. 
The Allies reminded Holland that, if the ex-Kaiscr had remained 
at home, Germany would have had to surrender him with the 
other war criminals, in accordance with the Peace Treaty, 
Holland, surely, could not regard with less reprobation than 
the Allies the immense responsibility of the ex-Kaiser for the 
German atrocities. The Allies admitted that there might be 
no precedents for this “* high international juridical act, rendered 
necessary by the conscience of the world.” They expressed 


the belief, however, that Holland, who had asked for admission 
to the League of Nations, would not wish “to cover by her 


| cannot, one would think, appeal to them. 





moral authority the violation of the essential principles of the 
solidarity of nations.” They added significantly that “the 
Netherlands people is deeply interested in not appearing to 
protect the chief author [of the crime] by giving him shelter on 
its territory.” The Dutch Government must now come to a 
decision. 


The Supreme Council of the Allies decided on Friday week 
to reopen trading relations with Russia without changing its 
attitude towards the Bolshevik despotism. The Council agreed 
to allow the Russian Co-operative organizations to import 
clothing, medicines, agricultural machinery, and other necessaries 
in exchange for grain, flax, and so on, “of which Russia has 
surplus supplies.” Both the Allied and the neutral countries 
will take part in this exchange of goods. It is to be noted that, 
if Russia has food to export, she cannot have been “ starved” 
by the blockade, as some friends of the Bolsheviks have 
incautiously asserted. If people are starving, anywhere in 
Russia, it is through the fault of the Bolsheviks, who have 
broken up the economic structure of society and cannot put 
it together again. The Russian Co-operators, who have escaped 
the general proscription of educated and commercial people, 
alone retain an organized system of trading, and in them, with 
Allied support, lies the hope for distressed Russia. 





General Denikin’s main forces in Southern Russia are defending 
themselves between the Lower Don and the Caspian. Dr, 
Harold Williams, in a message dated January 12th, reported 
that the patriot army was still intact, with its headquarters at 
Novo-Rossisk, on the Black Sea. It was uncertain whether the 
Cossacks, to whose country General Denikin has retired, would 
continue to resist the Bolsheviks or seek to make terms. As the 
Cossacks are all peasant proprietors, the Communist doctrines 
Up to Monday the 
Cossacks were standing firm. General Denikin’s forces are still 
holding Odessa and the approaches to the Crimea. Further 
north, the Poles have beaten off a heavy Bolshevik attack near 
Dvinsk. In Siberia tlie collapse of Admiral Koltchak’s Govern- 
ment has led to utter anarchy. Three or four partisan leaders 
are claiming authority in Eastern Siberia. The American troops 
are being withdrawn, with the hard-fighting Czecho-Slovaks, and 
the Allied Missions are on their way to the coast. 


The Southern Slavs on Tuesday informed the Supreme Council 
of the Allies that they could not accept the Adriatic compromise 
proposed by the Council. The Allies had with much difficulty 
persuaded Italy to reduce her claims on Dalmatia and the islands 
to very small proportions, and to treat Fiume and Zara as free 
cities under the League, in consideration of a slight extension of 
the Italian sphere in Istria. But the Southern Slavs declined 
to abate their claims in Istria by a single square mile beyond the 
frontier sketched by President Wilson, and therefore rejected a 
very reasonable compromise. The Council informed them that, 
if they persevered in this unwise refusal, the Allies must apply 
the Treaty of London, by which France and Great Britain are 
bound to see that Italy receives a substantial part of Dalmatia 
but not Fiume. The Belgrade politicians seem to count on 
wearying the Allies into a surrender of Italy’s natural claims. 
It is a short-sighted policy. The Southern Slavs will have to 
live side by side with the Italians, and they would be well 
advised to come to terms with the friendly Ministry at Rome. 





The Non-Brahmin Federation of India has sent us a com- 
munication about the meeting of Brahmins and non-Brahmins 
convened by Lord Willingdon, the Governor of Madras, to arrive 
at an agreement upon the distribution of seats according to the 
recommendation of the General Committee. Lord Willingdon 
ruled out any discussion of communal electorates. The Non- 
Brahmins protested against this, and quoted in support Lord 
Sinha’s guarantee and the recommendation of Lord Selborne’s 
Committee. Lord Willingdon, however, explained that he was 
acting on instructions, as he had received “ private telegraphic 
instructions ” from Mr. Montagu directing that the reservation 
of seats for Non-Brahmins should be disallowed. The Brahmins 
refused to move an inch further than the reservation of thirty 
out of sixty seats for the Non-Brahmins. This was the figure 
originally recommended by the Indian Government in its 
despatch of March 5th. 








The negotiations thus far broke down. There is, however, 
to be another stage of negotiations. An arbitrator will be 
appointed by the Covernment of India, and the Noa-Brahmins 
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are naturally extremely anxious that an arbitrator whose 
impartiality is above suspicion should be appointed. Unhappily 
in the past there has been only too much partiality. So far as 
we can judge from the protest sent to us by the Non-Brahmin 
Mederation, the telegraphic instructions of Mr. Montagu to Lord 
Willingdon were an improper proceeding. 


The Paisley Liberal Association on Wednesday unanimously 
adopted Mr. Asquith as its candidate in the by-election occa- 
sioned by the death of Sir John McCallum. The Association 
had voted by a narrow majority for Mr. Asquith in preference 
to a Coalition Liberal ; the two sectious then agreed to support 
Mr. Asquith. The late Member sat as an Independent Liberal. 
He held the seat by a hundred votes against Mr. Biggar, a Co- 
operative and Labour candidate, while a National Democratic 
Party candidate, supporting the Coalition, was two hundred 
votes behind Mr. Biggar. Paisley has always been a Liberal 
seat since 1832, and the Unionists never had, and probably 
never will have, a chance of winning it in a direct contest with 
the Liberals, any more than the Liberals would have of winning 
St. George’s, Hanover Square. If a Unionist candidate is put 
forward at Paisley, all he can do is to help Mr. Biggar, who is 
standing this time as a Labour candidate pure and simple. We 
fail to see how the Coalition would be benefited if Paisley returned 
2 Labour man. Mr. Asquith’s great Parliamentary experience 
and his power in debate would strengthen the Opposition and 
compel the Government to treat the House more seriously. 
Half the mistakes committed by Ministers have been due to 
their contempt for a weak, divided, and leaderless Opposition 
which does not know how to criticize Government measures. 


Sinn Fein and its allies continue their campaign of murder 
in Ireland. On Wednesday evening Mr. Redmond, Deputy- 
Assistant-Commissioner of the Dublin Police, was shot and 
killed in Harcourt Street, one of the main thoroughfares of the 
city. The previous night at Thurles a policeman off duty was shot 
down and seriously wounded while he was entering his house. 
This was not the first deliberate outrage of the kind at Thurles, 
where an inspector was murdered last year in a crowded street 
in the daytime by an assassin whom scores of people saw and 
knew, though they would not denounce him. It is hardly 
surprising that the local police should have resented this 
treachery, and that they rounded on the Sinn Feiners whose 
houses they had to visit in search of the would-be assassins. 
We need not take too seriously the Irish reporter’s account of 
heavy firing by the police, for no one was hurt except the poor 
policeman, 





The comment on these affairs by the Labour Party deputation 
who are visiting Ireland is enough to make one despair. Mr. 
Adamson, who leads the Labour Party in the House of Commons, 
is one of the deputation, and he stated in an interview that all 
he had seen and heard “conclusively showed the deplorable 
results of Castle rule.”” We are then informed that the evidence 
gathered by the deputation will form an important part of their 
representations to Labour in England, and will also form the 
basis of a demand for a more enlightened method of government 
in Ireland. Not a word in detestation of murder! Not a 
word of sympathy for the innocent victims of the reign of terror! 


‘ 


What happened at Thurles when the policemen “ ran amok” 
was that the indignation and resentment of a certain number 
of men in the Force which has been marked down for regular 

xtermination by assassins at last boiled over. It is deplorable 
of course, that policemen should ever boil over! But what a 
comment we have to thank the Labour Party delegation for ! 
The sense of what they say is that murder may be excused 
since all the blame is to be laid upon Dublin Castle. Do they 
even know what ‘‘ Dublin Castle” is? It is a civil administra- 
tion just like the Government Departments in Whitehall. 
it no more causes murder than Whitehall causes murder. 


Proportional Representation was applied in the Lrish municipal] 
clections last week. It is admitted by most people to have worked 
well. Very few votes were spoiled, and the counting occasioned 
The minorities obtained some representation, 
whether Unionists in the South or Sinn Feiners in the North. 
rhe Labour Party won a number of seats, despite the hostility 
of Sinn Fein. In Dublin the eighty new Councillors include 
forty-two Sinn Feiners, fourteen Labour men, fourteen National- 
ists, nine Municipal Reformers, and one Unionist. In Belfast the 
sixty Councillors include thirty-six Unionists and thirteen Labour 


no difficulty. 





men—who are mostly Unionists—with five Sinn Feiners, five 
Nationalists, and one Independent member. 


It is fair to add that “ P.R.” has not ensured an absolutely 
accurate representation of the minorities in proportion to their 
estimated strength. The Belfast Telegraph points out that in 
Dublin, where the Unionists are said to number one in five of the 
population, they secured but one seat out of eighty, instead of 
sixteen seats. In Cork the Unionists “are an eighth of the 
population and they have one-seventeenth of the representation.” 
In Belfast, on the other hand, the Nationalist and Sinn Fein 
minority is said to have won fewer seats than its numbers seemed 
to promise. In Limerick and the South generally the Unionist 
minority is scarcely represented at all. The Belfast Telegraph 
concludes that the Act has failed. But few advocates of “ P.R.” 
ever claimed a mathematical accuracy for its results. The Irish 
elections have shown that under “ P.R.” minorities obtain, as a 
rule, a fair representation, whereas under the old system they 
might, and often did, go entirely unrepresented. 





Mr. Chamberlain, addressing the National Savings Assembly 
on Thursday week, said that their advocacy of thrift had con. 
tinued to yield good results, and that the War Savings Certifi- 
cates still had a ready sale. For those small investors who had 
reached the limit of £500, beyond which the certificates are 
liable to Income Tax, he was willing to issue a new Government 
security. We trust that Mr. Chamberlain will not be hindered 
by City or Treasury traditions in doing all that he can to en- 
courage the workman to save. In these days thrift is a greater 
virtue, and extravagance a graver fault, than ever before. Mr. 
Chamberlain announced a new issue of Exchequer Bonds at 
par, bearing interest at 5} per cent. for a term of five years, 
Vith the proceeds he would pay off the Exchequer Bonds 
maturing in the next two months. The time for a new funding 
debt, he said, would not come until! the national revenue equalled 
the expenditure. Somchow or other, we trust, Mr. Chamberlain 
will balance his Budget this coming spring. 


Sir Eric Geddes, speaking at Cambridge on Tuesday, said that 
the new permanent wages-bill cf the railways would be 
£110,000,000 a year, as compared with £47,000,000 before the 
war. He was not speaking of the present wages-bill, which 
is higher still because the railwaymen are receiving additional 
war wages. If the cost of living fell, the war wages would also 
be reduced, but not proportionately, so that the railwaymen 
would in any case be far better off than before. Sir Eric Geddes 
declared that the scttlement was the greatest step yet made 
towards a proper understanding between employers and em- 
ployed. It would pay the railways if the managers, freed from 
incessant disputes about wages, were able to give their whole 
attention to the improvement of the service. 


We are greatly interested in an announcement which appeared 
in the M/orning Post of Wednesday to the effect that something 
like a “‘ middle-class factory ”’ is to be set going by the Ex-Officers’ 
National Union. The Union is the outcome of a meeting of 
ex-officers held in London last July. It is proposed to form a 
company, to be known as the Ex-Officers’ Co-operative Company, 
Limited, with a registered capital of a million pounds, composed 
of ordinary shares of £1 and management shares also of £1 each ; 
250,000 £1 shares will be issued, and the unissued portion of the 
capital will be held for subscription by members. It is hoped 
that the Government will enable a candidate for membership 
to take up 125 shares instead of receiving from the Government 
a training grant of £125. A factory near Worcester has been 
chosen, and it is intended to manufacture confectionery, soap, 
scent, aerated waters, and preserved foods. It is hoped to give 
immediate employment to 2,000 ex-officer shareholders. 


We trust that the scheme will come to fruition. It would Le 
a splendid thing if there were a prosperous factory run in the 
conviction that restriction of output does not pay. The ex- 
officers would no doubt enter upon their work with a feeling 
that the harder they worked the more money they would make. 
That is the only right attitude, but unfortunately it appears 
in very few factories because an unsound economic doctrine, 
trading on the fear of unemployment through “ over-pro- 
duction,’ has been imposed upon the manual workers. There 
might be no end to the influence exerted by a factory in which 
educated men proved that they could earn an extremely com- 


| fortable livelihood by their hands. 











Bank rate, 6 per cent.,changed from 5 per cent.. Nov. 6, 1919. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


_ 
THE AMERICAN LEGION. 


N the Observer of Sunday last Mr. Price Bell, the well- 
known American publicist, describes the organization 
of the American Legion, a political but non-party body 
which appears destined to accomplish very great things 
in the Republic. If the members of the Legion remain 
true to their principles, they may save the United States 
by their action, and, like England of old, save the world 
by their example. At any rate that example, not the first 
which we have had from the new England beyond the 
Atlantic, may save us from the crimes and miseries of 
that form of violent minority rule which for want of a 
better word we now call Revolution. The American Legion 
has already two million male members and a female mem- 
bership which will very soon outdistance that of the men 
in numbers. Women are less bound by existing parties 
and existing organizations and are admittedly quicker 
in the uptake. 


The aims and objects of the Legion are thus described 
by Mr. Price Bell :— 

* Essentially, the American Legion is America’s answer to 
gratuitous outrages upon American citizenship. It has a 
peculiar significance for the I.W.W. traitor, for the Bolshevik 
traitor, for the Sinn Fein traitor, whose treason consists in his 
effort to involve America in war with England, and thus 
devastate American civilization, all civilization, and ruin 
humanity. The American Legion was born to watch these 
plotters against the civil'z>d world.” 


The following is the preamble of the Legion’s Constitution. 
In spirit it is worthy of the best traditions of American 
Constitutionalism :— 

“For God and country we associate ourselves together for 
the following purposes: To uphold and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America; to maintain law and 
order ; to foster and perpetuate a 100 per cent. Americanism ; 
to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the 
Great War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the 
community, State, and nation; to combat the autocracy of 
both the classes and the masses; to make right the master of 
might ; to promote peace and goodwill on earth; to safeguard 
and transmit to posterity the principles of justice, freedom, and 
democracy ; to consecrate and sanctify our comradeship by 
our devotion to mutual helpfulness.” 


Colonel Franklin D°Olier of Philadelphia, the first Com- 
mander of the American Legion, has further described its 
aims and objects as follows :— 


‘The American Legion will combat Bolshevism and incen- 
diary radicalism all the way. It will fight every form of 
lawlessness aimed against our Republic. It will fight anti- 
American and un-American propaganda and propagandists. 
We shall have a National Americanism Committee charged with 
realizing in this country the basic ideal of the Legion—100 per 
cent. Americanism. We shall drive home the great democratic 
principle that the interests of all the people are above those of 
any special interest or any class or section of the people.” 


Finally, Mr. Price Bell, who has lately returned here from 
a journey into every part of America and is not speaking 
by hearsay, describes the sort of men and women who 
belong to the Legion :— 


‘‘ Now, who are in this great patriotic society, with its love 
of democracy and its call for peace and goodwill among men ? 
Are they pietists ? Are they superannuates ? Are they men 
and women given to inaction and to idle reverie? They are 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, and the mothers, sisters, wives, 
and daughters of these. They are the manhood and the woman- 
hood that played America’s part in the war. They are of 
America’s very own and very best. Many strains run in their 
veins—English, Scotch, Welsh, Irish, Dutch, German, what you 
will. But their spiritual core is American. There is not the 
ghost of a hyphen in them. Their spirit is the spirit that con- 
quered the far-spreading American wilderness, and built a 
mighty civilization there. If they show themselves illiberal, 
lawless, intolerant, in places, it is illiberalism and lawlessness 
and intolerance answering to their like. Personally, I am 
delighted with these irregular acts, these evidences of a new 
virility. They are pink with health. And, anyway, changing 
the metaphor, they are but bubbles and foam on a tremendous 
tide bearing towards a beautiful shore.” 


Such a Legion, with a difference or two, is what we 
want here. We need an organization with similar aims and 


objects and obligations which shall bind the best men 
and women in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland to 
maintain and extend a true democratic system of govern- 
ment, and carry out what must be the essential aim of 








every good citizen under a democratic Constitution— 
the will of the majority, legally, constitutionally, and 
correctly expressed. Instead we now get mere guesses 
at the will of the people, mistaken assertions as to what 
that will is, or impudent declarations that this or that 
class is the only class which knows what is good for the 
nation, and therefore the only class that ought to be 
listened to. 

In a word, we must make here an active stand against 
the claims to minority rule put forward by the Labour 
Party, although it must always be remembered that such 
a League would in truth be the friend and not the enemy 
of Labour. Labour and the Labour Party are in no way 
synonymous terms. Just as our forefathers withstood 
and destroyed in turn the tyranny of the King, the aris- 
tocracy, and the middle class, so a British Legion may bar 
the citadel of the Constitution against the arrogant claims 
of the extremists of the Labour Party, as proud, as heart- 
less, and as ruthless an aristocracy as ever attempted to 
monopolize the Government of these islands. 





THE NEED FOR A BRITISH LEGION. 


wi we say that we long to see a British Legion 

with five or six million members organized in 
this country on the lines of the American example, it must 
not be supposed that we are unmindful of the number 
of organizations which have sprung up of late in this country 
with similar objects to those described by Mr. Bell. We 
not only have them in mind, but we recognize how large 
an amount of good work and goodwill has been put into 
them by their founders. Unfortunately, however, none 
of them appears to have quite a broad enough basis to 
attract large numbers of adherents, or else does not make 
quite a direct enough appeal to the people of this country, 
Though meaning to be comprehensive, they end by being, 
or at any rate by having the appearance of being, sectional, 
The fact that the ground is to some extent covered is, 
however, an argument not against, but rather for, an all- 
embracing organization. Why should not the five or six 
bodies already at work come into conference and federate 
themselves into a body on the American model? A very 
little give-and-take on the part of the existing Societies 
would enable a Federation to be founded in which the old 
Societies might be constituent parts. Better still, the 
present Associations and Societies might be merged into 
one organic whole. There would be plenty of room for all 
the existing workers in such a scheme as we are proposing. 
If the Legion were to catch on, it would be a question 
of membership not by the thousand but by the million. 
The maximum of decentralization would of course have to 
be practised in order that there might be a branch of the 
Legion not only in every county and every town but in 
every village or even every hamlet. 

If it is objected against the American Legion that its 
objects are too vague, too wide, too negative, we would 
reply that such a criticism shows a want of true appre- 
ciation of the needs and circumstances of the hour. When 
foolish, headstrong, or designing persons are making an 
attempt to destroy one’s house, the man who says them 
nay and who is determined to stop the work of mad 
destruction, who insists in fact in keeping a roof over his 
head, is no mere votary of negation. He is doingone of the 
most positive things in the world—preventing destruction. 
That the Legion’s aims are wide and all-embracing is no 
objection. It shows that the Legion is a revival of the 
Frank Pledge, the ancient English institution by which 
men joined themselves each to each under a mutual 
obligation for the defence of their lives and liberties and 
all that they held dear. 

The essential obligation for the British Legion must be that 
of maintaining the government of the People by the People, 
and of resisting all demands to substitute for the will 
of the majority as the final authority in the State the will 
of some section or minovity. Further, the members ot 
the Legion must be pledged not to accept as the will of the 
majority any claims or guesses. The Legion must insist 
that the will of the majority means the will expressed 
clearly and honestly by legal and Constitutional forms 
settled by the people themselves. A minority masquerading 
as a majority must be unmasked without ceremony. 

That the majority may decide foolish things and may rule 
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badly is of course perfectly possible. When it does so, it 
is the duty of an honest and loyal minority to convert 
them, but to convert them not by force or fraud or intimida- 
tion but by persuasion—i.e., by the use of democratic, 
legal, and Constitutional machinery. The British Legion 
will not be able to work miracles, and must not attempt to 
do so, nor can it of course be sure that the views of its 
members will always be the right views, or again, though 
this is much more likely than people suppose, that the will 
of the majority when honestly and correctly expressed will 
be wise. Its aim must be something far simpler than the 
procuring of the Millennium or than the monopolizing of 
political virtue. Its aim must be what in itself is a 
neutral aim, the prevention of the coercion of the majority 
by the minority. Though never thinking that the 
majority must necessarily be right, what it will say is: 
“ Right or wrong, let us be governed by the wishes of the 
majority and not by the wishes of the minority. At any 
rate there is reason and finality in the will of the 
majority. Ultimately you cannot in a Democracy 
withstand the will of the majority. Again, debate on 
a particular point cannot go on for ever. A decision 
must be taken one way or the other. But that being the 
case, who will doubt, considering the impossibility in most 
instances of pronouncing in the abstract whether one 
course is fundamentally right or wrong, that the decision 
should be in favour of that which pleases the greatest 
number?” 

But this, it will be urged, may sometimes mean the rule 
of the odd man. To that objection we can only say 
that the decision of the odd man is better than no 
decision at all, or than the decisions of an hereditary 
autocrat, or of a Napoleon, or of a Lenin or a Trotsky— 
the practical alternatives to majority rule. It is unques- 
tionably a misfortune that a nation should be so nearly 
divided on some great issue that there are ten million 
votes on one side and ten million plus one on the other ; 
but if this misfortune falls upon a country it will have to 
be endured. Certainly it is no cure to declare that the will 
of the people who did not secure the odd man is better 
per se than the will of those who did secure him. 

sut these are in reality schoolmen’s points. The only 
safe and the only practical thing is to abide by the will of 
the majority constitutionally and legally expressed until 
that will can be changed. Take the most prominent case 
in America at the moment. As to the merits of Pro- 
hibition or No Prohibition there is a great deal to be 
said, as also upon the question whether alcohol is or is not 
good for the human organism. What is certain, however, is 
that if the majority of the nation are determined, as 
they appear to Le, to prevent the consumption of alcohol, 
it is not only wise but necessary that no attempt should be 
made to impose instead the will of the minority by force 
or fraud. Instead the minority should acquiesce until 
they can turn themselves into a majority. 

Therefore we trust that if a British Legion is formed 
it will put forward more expressly and more strongly than 
in the American statement of aims and objects the main- 
tenance of the will of the majority. No doubt that is quite 
clearly implied in the preamble of the American Legion’s 
Constitution among its other excellent provisoes, but 
it is essential in this country to make people under- 
stand from the beginning that in joining the Legion 
they will not be joining any body which is opposed 
to Democracy or to Labour or to popular nghts, 
but on the contrary an organization for maintaining 
the full rights of the People. By insisting on obedience 
to the will of the majority the British Legion will at once 
put its antagonists to the proof. Here is a test point for 
bodies like the Independent Labour Party and the other 
Labour Party extremists to meet. The Legion would in 
effect say to the Labour Party: “ Prove yourselves the 
majority and we will obey you till we have converted you. 
If you cannot make yourselves the majority, we will oppose 
to the uttermost your claim to rule.” In maintaining this 
attitude the members of the Legion must pledge themselves 
to work together, to stand together, and to sacrifice their 
own interests to the common good. In fine, they must do 
exactly the things that are so well expressed in the preamble 
of the American Legion’s Constitution- a preamble which in 
our opinion should be imported with very little alteration 








into the Constitution of the Legion which we desire. The 
phrase, “ To combat the autocracy of both the classes and 
the masses, and to maintain the will of the majority,” 
would be an excellent subtitle for the British Legion. — 





COMMON-SENSE ABOUT RUSSIA. 

Pg mag roe the collapse of the campaign carried on 
by Admiral Koltchak and General Denikin is a 
very disagreeable fact—also a hurtful one to British people, 
since it shows that our Government failed in insight— 
it is nevertheless an elucidation of the Russian problem. 
If the situation is still full of difficulties, we see a little 
more clearly where we stand. The old policy has broken 
down, and a new one is necessary. Armies do not fail in 
the field solely for military reasons. Moral reasons are 
always at work alongside the rise and fall of military skill 
and strength. No doubt the Government satisfied them- 
selves that on purely military grounds Admiral Koltchak 
and his friends had a good chance of success. Certainly 
the Government supplied them generously with equipment. 
First and last, we suppose, not less than a hundred million 
pounds of British money has been spent on the anti-Bolshevik 
campaign in Russia. But it is rather humiliating to think 
that the Government did not know more about the moral 
factors which were all the time operating, and in the end 
deprived the anti-Bolsheviks of the benefit of all their 
military successes. So long as we were kept in the dark we 
were bound to hope that the Government had informed 
themselves well on all points. The facts, however, have 
proved that they did not. The Manchester Guardian has 
been publishing this week a series of extremely interesting 
letters which were sent from General Denikin’s head- 
quarters to the headquarters of Admiral Koltchak. A 
letter written on April 9th, 1919, by a M. Chockoli says : 

“Our chief misfortune lies in the fact that we are carrying on 

the contest against the Bolsheviks, against the Red Army, but 
not against its roots, Bolshevism ; likewise not against the idea, 
and not even against its accompanying symptoms, bandit doings, 
because bandit doings have likewise appeared on our own side 
to anything but a small extent. This produces repulsion, and 
the citizen who a short time ago worshipped the army and hoped 
for liberation from Bolshevism and the restoration of State 
authority is gradually passing into an almost hostile position. .. . 
Nobody is satisfied unless it be speculators, and these have 
become as numerous as bugs. The citizen stands amazed 
why were there none of these under the Bolsheviks and where 
do they come from now ? and he draws the conclusion: there- 
fore the Volunteer Army has no power. . The frame of 
mind here is fairly hopeless—not at the front but at the rear, 
where victory or defeat is bred.” 
That is to say, while the military situation wore a bright 
complexion the anti-Bolshevik people, who ought either 
to have joined the Army or to have worked day and night 
for its support, were gradually becoming estranged. We 
thought that the collapse was too grave to be accounted 
for only by military causes, and here is a very clear and 
distinct expression of the other causes—the moral causes. 
If the British Government knew anything of this, they at 
all events said nothing. Perhaps the cardinal moral mistake 
of Admiral Koltchak and his friends was to refuse to 
recognize the independence of the Baltic States. Thus the 
Baltic States were hopelessly estranged, and when the 
decision of Admiral Koltchak was announced as final the 
Esthonians and other Baltic people, instead of any longer 
contemplating co-operation with General Yudenitch, 
passed into a state of open hostility. The decline of the 
anti-Bolshevik military power then became more rapid 
than ever. 

But what is the new policy to be? <A perfectly logical 
person, exercising no common-sense, might say that 
the hateful tyranny of Bolshevism, the cruel exaltation 
of the rule of a small minority, is just as much a danger 
to the world as Germany was in the days of her strength. 
He might argue that there is no future for a League of 
Nations unless the League is powerful enough to suppress 
this destroyer of freedom. If the League, he would go on, 
hesitates to do this work because the work is supremely 
difficult, it instantly writes its own doom. But this argu- 
ment, translated into practice, means that there ought 
to be another great war involving nothing less than the 
conquest of Russia. For our part, we can say without 
hesitation that such a scheme is impossible. The various 
peoples who are now lying prostrate on the ground panting 
with exhaustion could not and would not take part in 
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pnother great war. Moreover, history has shown us 
that Russia is probably unconquerable. It is not that 
Russia is more scientific in waging war than other nations. 
Several other nations can give her points in this respect. 
The reasons why Russia has never been conquered are 
the vastness of the country and its natural inhospitality 
to an invading army, the frightful rigours of the winter, 
and last but not least, what we may call the loose- 
knittedness of the Russian people. An invader can never 
say that, having disposed of a great military machine, 
he has conquered all. He is always up against an in- 
calculable hostility, springing up here and there, so that 
he can never exactly detine his position. Let us write 
off the very possibility of the conquest of Russia. With 
an equal conviction we may write off the prospect of doing 
any good by backing this or that group in Russia against 
the Bolsheviks. That is the policy which we have already 
tried, and it has failed. The friendly invader who goes 
into a foreign country to help the law-abiding people 
against terrorists always finds that he has united a large 
proportion of the people against him. The intervener 
is never liked or trusted, however good his intentions 
may be. What then remains? We might negotiate a 
full and ample peace with the Bolsheviks, or we might 
make a very much simpler and less ambitious beginning 
by recognizing the independence of those ex-Russian 
States which wish to be independent, by refraining from 
goading into war States which would always fight badly 
against the Bolsheviks because they would fight unwillingly, 
and by opening up trade with Russia without attempting 
to take sides with Russian political parties. Such a policy 
of course would not involve a formal recognition oi Bol- 
shevism. We could modify or expand it as occasion 
served. So far as we can judge, this is the policy of Mr. 
Lloyd George—a policy of moderation—and we must 
say that we think it a sound one. 

If peace in the full sense with the Bolsheviks were 
attempted, we should obviously have to make very definite 
and stringent demands. We should have to require 
the acknowledgment of debt and the instant surrender 
of prisoners, and we should have to exact a pledge from 
the Bolsheviks that they would not attack the Baltic 
States or Poland, or carry on any aggression or propaganda 
in the Middle Kast or in the Far Kast or against India. 
Quite apart from the distastefulness of making a formal 
ae with the unpurged Bolsheviks, we obviously do not 
snow enough about them to say whether they would dream 
of satisfying our conditions, or whether they would have 
the ability to honour pledges if they made them. Lord 
Robert Cecil has suggested that a Commission of Inquiry 
should visit Russia and report upon the actual conditions. 
Very likely the Bolsheviks would refuse to receive such 
a Commission. In any case, a regular peace with the 
Bolsheviks, in default of such information as a Commission 
of Inquiry could supply, is out of the question. By 
elimination then we see that the only possible policy is 
the gradual building up of a modus vivendi, for which, as 
we have said, Mr. Lloyd George seems to stand. 

At this point we must take cognizance of the fact that 
a much more pugnacious policy than Mr. Lloyd George’s 
is in the air, and may not yet have been altogether dis- 
credited. The newspapers of Friday week published 


a remarkable semi-official statement from the War Office | 


pointing out that as a result of the Bolshevik occupation 
of Transcaspia the situation in the Caucasus had become 
“one of considerable difficulty.” The Republics of 
Georgia and Azerbaijan (whose independence has been 
recognized by the Allies) are threatened, according to 
the War Office statement, by invasion from the North, 
where General Denikin’s right wing is being pressed back, 
and also from the Kast across the Caspian. It was pointed 
out, too, that there is a large Bolshevik element at Baku ; 
that Daghestan is in “an even more helpless” position ; 
and that a number of Turks are penetrating into the 
Caucasus from the South. “The Bolsheviks continue 
to pour troops into Transcaspia. They are recruiting 
their forces from the prisoners of war in Turkestan. 
There are 37,09) of these, mostly Hungarians, and all 
active communists. ... The Bolsheviks have opened 
a large number of propaganda schools in Tashkent where 
Oriental languages are to be taught, and from which 
agents will be sent to India, China, and all Moslem 








countries.” Almost simultaneously with this alarming 
statement it was announced that Mr. Churchill, the 
Secretary for War, and Mr. Long, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty—Mr. a had postponed an important 
political engagement for the purpose—were rushing over 
to Paris to consult with the Prime Minister. It was also 
announced that ships of war in the Mediterranean had 
received orders to be ready to sail at once. Within 
couple of days a cold fit followed the hot. It was 
explained that the War Office statement had been issued 
without due authority. It was also explained that the 
hurried visit of Ministers to Paris and the activity of the 
Navy were all “a pure coincidence.” There are, however, 
coincidences which can easily be avoided, and we imagine 
that Mr. Churchill took no trouble to avoid any. To ba 
quite explicit, we believe that the ideas of Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Churchill are struggling against one 
another for supremacy. The Paris correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian has stated, very likely with Mr. 
Lloyd George’s sanction, that Mr. Lloyd George disapproves 
of Mr. Churchill’s manceuvre. It is even whispered that 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Long were not summoned to Paris 
at all, but conceived themselves to be invited by the 
urgency of the circumstances. We can only comment, 
in the words of Byron, that 


**Men are the sport of circumstances, when 


The circumstances seem the sport of men.” 


Other reports say that Mr. Churchill has been trying to 
enlist Marshal Foch on the side of a forward policy. 


The nation is entirely in favour of moderation and 
economy, and against adventure and expensiveness. We 
have very little doubt that in the conflict of policies Mr. 
Lloyd George’s policy will win. It deserves to do so. 
So far it has scarcely been formed, but a beginning has 
been made by raising the blockade of Russia and starting 
trade by means of barter—since the currency no longer 
has any meaning in Russia—with the Co-operative 
Societies. The Co-operative Societies, which are the 
economic wherewithal of great numbers of the peasants, 
are a very considerable system in Russia. A doubt, 
however, at once presents itself whether it is possible 
to trade with these Societies behind the back of Lenin. 
We know that Lenin tried to collar and suppress these 
Societies when they would not bend themselves to his 
will; but later information shows that Lenin has learnt 
a wholesome respect for them, and that they have main- 
tained their independence. If this be so, it is quite in 
accordance with Lenin’s general line of progress. Over 
and over again when he has failed to suppress he has 
temporarily abandoned his principles, and cynically used 
institutions in their existing form for the simple reason 
that he could not get on without them. ‘It is not for us, 
however, to make objections. If objections come, they 
will come from Lenin himself and not from us. It will 
probably turn out, and we had better face the fact, tha! 
trade with the Co-operative Societies will be trade with 
the Bolsheviks. Perhaps that will not much matter. 
Fighting against the Bolsheviks and blockading them 
have alike helped Lenin when he declared to the Russian 
people that their greatest enemies were the Allies. The 
great thing is to coax back Russian life to the normal by 
means of trade, and to leave Russian politics to look after 
themselves. We feel sure that this is right because if 
the Bolsheviks try to stop trade, in other words to prevent 
the Russian people from getting what they urgently 
require, the Bolsheviks will soon find intense unpopularity 
undermining their whole position. They cannot afford 
to refuse trade after having made it a grievance for many 
months that the Allies refused them trade. Since the 
Russian view of Allied policy was that it was a policy of 
withholding and taking away, the new policy ought to 
seem to them to be a policy of giving something. That 
looks to us like a very good substitute. Again, Lent: 
may find it highly desirable to treat Esthonia and Latv! 
reasonably, if not gently, for it will be essential for him 
to trade through the great ports of Reval, Riga, and 
Libau. 

Of course if Bolshevism should throw up some great 
military leader and tyrant, as the French Revolution 
threw up Napoleon, that would be another matter alto 
gether. Ii a new Napoleon should try to overrun the 
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world, the world would have to defend itself. But we 
need not go out of our way to provoke trouble and to 
incite Napoleons. The various phases of a revolution 
succeed one another rapidly. We are only beginning to 
know what there is to be known about Bolshevism. We 
must now act by stages and be sensible and practical ; 
we must not be entrapped by Mr. Churchill again. The 
Russian butter which is already on its way across the 
North Sea is a kind of symbol. In these days we would 
rather buy butter, even though it bear the brand of Lenin, 
than enter upon a new war. 








TO SAVE EURCPE. 

7O more important proposal has been made lately 
N than that contained in a Memorial presented simul- 
taneously by well-known citizens in many countries to 
their Governments. In all these different countries the 
\femorial is practically identical in form. It invites the 
various Governments to co-operate in setting up an Inter- 
national Financial Conference to draw up a plan for remedy- 
ing the widespread financial chaos. This chaos is of 
course chiefly due to the abnormal, indeed astounding, 
state of the exchanges. Among the British signatories 
are Mr. Asquith, Sir Charles Addis, Lord Bryce, Lord 
Robert Cecil, Mr. Clynes, Mr. F. C. Goodenough, Mr. 
Edward Grenfell, Lord Inchcape, Sir Robert Kindersley, 
Mr. McKenna, and Sir Richard Vassar-Smith. 

Mr. Keynes in his book, which is being so much talked 
ubout, made it a principal charge against the Paris Peace 
Conference that while the “ Big Four” talked incessantly 


about the rearrangement of nationalities and frontiers, | 2 ] : 
| that is exactly the feeling which we have allowed to fester 


the real problem before them, the financial rehabilitation 
of Europe, was not touched upon at all. There is only 
too much truth in the criticism. It is easy enough to 
ay that if the various countries of Europe would only 
vet to work they could soon recover their prosperity. 
Unhappily some of them cannot even begin to get to work. 
hey cannot afford under the ruinous condition of the 
exchanges as they are now to buy raw materials or to buy 
manufactured goods in exchange for their own. We in 
this country know the disadvantages and difficulties of 
trading with America because the exchange is against us, 
and yet the exchange is only very little against us as 
compared with the experiences of other countries. The 
American dollar, which before the war was worth about 
is. 2d., is now worth almost 5s. 6d. Such an exchange 
does not cripple us, and in one sense it is even a good thing 
that we should not import a great many American manu- 
factured articles which we cannot afford. But look at 
the exchanges elsewhere. The German mark, which 
used to be worth 1s., is now worth about a penny. The 
rrench franc, worth 9}d. or 10d. before the war, is 
now worth less than 6d. Worst of all is the Austrian 
Krone. Kronen are now worth three a penny instead of 
more than 10d, 

The Memorialists suggest that the International Financial 
(onference should represent Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan, and America, together with the British Dominions, 
European neutral countries, Belgium, Germany, 
\ustria, and the exporting countries of South America. 
They lay down some excellent doctrines, but they do not 
ut forward any definite scheme. That after all is reason- 
ible enough. It would be the work of the Conference to 
produce the scheme. The aim would be to arrest “ the 
continuous growth in the volume of outstanding money 
and financial obligations.” 
the best of financial medicines, and it is suggested that a 
condition of financial help should be that any country 


assisted should adjust its expenditure to its taxation. | 
Here perhaps we see the hand of Lord Robert Cecil, who | ' 

| it 
| mechanism of life was almost perfect. 


has often demanded that the British Departments should 
be rationed financially—a very sound suggestion. It is 
essential that inflation should be checked. The printing- 
presses which turn out the paper money must work short 
time. When all has been said, economy and production— 
everything which would restore Europe to a normal state 
—depend upon the restoration of the exchanges; that is to 
say, upon credit. The signatories to the Memorial are 
convinced that this problem is quite beyond the powers 
of the bankers. The Governments must step in, though 


they must be most careful not to shackle trade or to | were all much “spoiled 














interfere with it in any unnecessary way. Their business 
would begin and end with restoring credit. 

It is plain that countries with a favourable exchange 
can help a good deal, and countries with an unfavourable 
exchange can help much less, and in some cases not at all. 
This means that the countries which are in a position to 
help most are the United States, the richer neutral countries 
of Kurope, and the large Republics of South America. 
We should feel considerable embarrassment in making 
any appeal to the United States. Sir George Paish’s 
financial campaign in the United States does not seem to 
have been regarded with much favour, and it is very un- 
pleasant to invite rebuffs, Fortunately the matter has 
at last been settled for us by leading Americans themselves. 
The American signatories to the Memorial make an excep- 
tionally powerful list, and include such names as Mr. Taft, 
Mr. Hoover, Mr. Pierpont Morgan, and Mr. Root, as well 
as a host of well-known men among the bankers and captains 
of commerce. Leading men in America are evidently 
prepared to act with their customary generosity and good 
sense. We say “good sense” because evidently the 
United States cannot enter fully again into trade with 
Europe till Europe is in a position to respond. 

We are glad to see that the signatories insist upon the 
importance of fixing the indemnity which Germany shall 
pay. Almost ever since the signing of the Armistice we 
have asked that this should be done. It is merely a matter 
of business that we should give the Germans an incentive 
to work hard and pay off whatever debts they can. Can 
a worse incentive be conceived than the feeling that the 
harder they work the more they will have to pay? Yet 


in German minds. We ought to say in effect to Germany : 
“ Such-and-such is the precise amount which you will have 
to pay. The International Financial Conference has care- 
fully inquired into all the facts, and it has come to the 
conclusion that it is well within your capacity to pay 
that amount. Now get to work. Under the system of 
credit which has been arranged there is nothing to stop 
you. The sooner you earn the necessary amount and pay 
it over to us, the sooner you will recover your complete 
independence, your comfort, and your self-respect.” 


I 


“No sooner said than done, 
our minds as we remembered the details of existence during the 
first fourteen years of the century. “ No sooner attempted 
than delayed,”’ would better describe our present way of life, 
Consider the former position of a busy man in a large town. 
How little he had to try his patience, so far as his outward life 
was in question! He began the day by “going to work,” 
and he got there with the minimum of effort. Transport was 
cheaper and quicker than it had ever been before. T'ood was 
cheap and instantly to be had. Whatever he might want to 
buy he could procure as,soon as he could pay for it. Whatever 
he wanted, from a new house to a new hat, he could have— 
if he had the money—when he wanted it. If he was cold, he 
put more coals on without consideration of anything but the 
bill. If his roof leaked one night, he expected to find 
upon his return home the next evening that “a man had 





PATIENCE. 
we look back at the outward conditions of life before the 
war, their salient feature seems to have been promptitude. 
” were the words which sprang to 


| been about it,” and at least temporarily the inconvenience 


| was remedied. 


Of course economy is one of | 





If he wanted to make a hole in his savings 
in order to further some project or make some financia| 
venture, he could probably touch his money when he wanted 
it; he did not have to wait and wait for a more fayour- 
able moment to “sell out.” Every bit of his energy was 
utilized to further the projects that he had in hand; none of 
during intervals of enforced “‘ waiting.” The 
If a man could pay for 
what he wanted, he could gé Even if 
he were poor and there were many things which he had to de 
without altogether, there was none which he had to wait for 
The wear and tear of daily 


was wasted 


t it when he wanted it. 


if it were within his means. 
work was reduced to a minimum. 

It is the fashion just now among optimists to say that things 
were too pleasant in those days, that the present inconvenience 
will be productive of good in the matter of character, that we 
and need a lesson in patience. We 
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must be made to realize, they say, what thousands of hands and 
wheels were set in motion by the buttons which we touched, 
and learn patiently to watch the processes which brought about 
the fulfilment of our desires. We very much doubt whether 
these conventional moralizations rest upon any very sound 
foundation, and whether the trials of patience we now endure 
are anything but a misfortune to us, to be endured like other 
misfortunes with what fortitude we may but not to be disguised 
as blessings. After all, the delightful promptitude which we 
enjoyed was the same for every one. The working men who 
were responsible for it shared its benefits. Why were we the 
worse because our tempers were not tried morning, noon, and 
night by delays? No false humility can lead us to admit that 
we did anything but well in the ordeal that we have passed 
through. Might it not be justly argued that we did the better 
for this “spoiling”? If our object was to win the war, it 
was surely well for us that it came upon us in mettlesome mood, 
with our mental and moral energies unimpaired by constant 
irritation, our hope and self-confidence unshaken by the sight 
of the yawning gulf which now divides thought from action and 
will from deed. Could we have worked the miracles that we 
did work in the matter of organization if our faith in our own 
power had not been established by the perpetual handling of 
Aladdin’s lamp ? Our rulers touched buttons and shouted into 
receivers aud our men were clothed, transported, and fed as if 
by magic. The magic rested upon toil, but the faith which 
set it all in motion rested upon experience. Of course what we 
as a people wanted we could have, and have at once. We 
were not accustomed to see any obstacles in the road in front 
of us—but now the road is full. 

If we want to walk down a central thoroughfare, we must 
have patience. We cannot make our way quickly through 
the throng. A feeling of exasperation comes upon us; we 
suppress it, and arrive at our destination after a mental as well 
as a physical struggle. If we run for a train, we must wait to 
take a ticket, resisting perhaps a strong temptation to push 
out of our proper place inthe queue. Very likely when we reach 
the platform we cannot get into the over-full train; we must 
wait for the next. If we call at a shop, we come out again 
without buying because we can wait no longer. If we want a 
meal at a restaurant, we must bolt it because we have waited 
such a long time to get it that we have none to eat it. Our 
business letters tell us that we must wait for the conclusion 
of any transaction we are engaged in, and all our trades- 
men keep us waiting because they themselves must wait. 
Wherever we turn we are held up. We feel, as we say, 
* harassed to death.” 

Meanwhile parents talk anxiously of growing-up boys who 
do not realize the necessity of work. ‘* This notion that people 
can live better and work less is not, alas ! confined to any trade, 
or any Union, or any class,” we hear them say; “ all the young 
people have it.” There are great causes, as we all know, for 
these troubles. The war has exhausted us for the moment. 
You cannot throw the social machine out of gear for a period of 
years and get it into working order again in a few months. 
Vast social changes were foreshadowed before the war, revolu- 
tionary ideas are in the air. All these great matters are outside 
the scope of such an article as this; but there are little causes 
at work also, and among them must surely be counted the 
constant demand for patience which is now being made upon 
every one of us. If you want a horse to run a race, you 
do not pull him back upon his haunches every few paces; 
if you want a boy to be eager at work or at play, you do not 
constantly interrupt him in the pursuit of his duty or his pleasure, 
Every one knows that it is only too easy to discourage endeavour 
by putting an undue interval of time between effort and accom- 
plishment. Patience is a virtue which comes most easily to the 
lethargic. They can stand all this superficial irritation with 
less effort, a less mental and moral detriment, than vivacious 
natures. It is easy to them to be superficially sweet-tempered, 
to let other people get in front of them, to put aside their imme- 
diate purpose, to let matters take their own course. If they are 
good people—and a great many constitutionally lethargic 
people are very good indeed—they conduct themselves to 
admiration in the turmoil of to-day. However often they 
are “let and hindered” in their daily task, they remain 
calm; while men of more energy either lose heart and 
purposely drop out of the race, or lose self-control and temper 
and make a sorry spectacle of their fruitless struggle against 
circumstance, 








All things considered, it is not to be wondered at if the boys of 
to-day accept these calm men as models. They do not fret or 
push ; they do not call for a Maxim gun to make a path before 
them through the crowd; they do not even come home worn out 
with their efforts at patience and vent their irritability on 
innocent relations who had nothing to do with their troubles, 
They have the beau réle just now, and young critics are quick 
to note this. They are not probably very ambitious people ; 
their “aims” and “ends,” their “goals” and “ideals,” are not 
very near their hearts. They can easily be called off from 
their pursuit if the way is not very smooth. They are not really 
the best guides of youth. “Surely it is a greater thing,” say 
the boys and girls, “to know how to lose your train, and all 
that losing it stands for, than to die working feverishly with 
such-and-such an output to your credit. Bother the output! 
What does it matter if we do have to wait !’’ It will be sad if 
we have learned patience only to lose power. 





NAVAL LANGUAGE, 

NHIS may sound like the heading of a tract, but I can assure 
you it isn’t. It’s just the result of reading an account 
in the paper of an incident that happened on board lately, 
described by the correspondent of a well-known and justly 
famed newspaper. We knew he was on board for the purpose, 
as a gentleman in a Burberry and a Homburg hat is not generally 
seen on the Quarter-Deck when the Admiral is about. I think 
I had better mention the incident first as described by one of 
our Watchkeepers to a pal in hospital. ‘ Hell of a flap yester- 
day. The Admiral hauled down his flag in the forenoon as he 
is going to the ‘X——.’ We cleared Lower Deck and he gave 
us a chin-wag. Bong. We're going on leave next week. Do 
you remember that little girl. . ?” Perhaps that is enough 

quotation for our purpose. 

It seems simple, but imagine our surprise next morning when, 
grouped round the stove, we read the account. Don’t think 
for a moment that I am trying to crab the writing of the account. 
I am really envious of the power that could make a full column 
out of the facts. It ought to be worth a thundering good wage, 
and if I had the gift I'd desert the sea, buy a typewriter, and 
smoke Coronas. 

The Pilot, who, with his usual innate politeness, had snatched 
the paper before any one else could get a smell at it, saw the 
article first, and began to rock himself gently backwards and 
forwards, a sign of intense pleasure and amusement. In answer 
to repeated cries of “ Cough it up, Old Dear. What’s the news ? 
Get it off your chest, Pilot, it’s hurting you,” the Pilot began to 
speak in a strangled voice. “ Padre, dear lad, step forward 
and listen. ‘A quiet surpliced figure walked slowly forward.’ ” 
“IT wasn’t quiet and I didn’t walk slowly,” quoth the enraged 
Padre. “I was a bit late, as I didn’t hear the Bugler sound off 
Divisions, and I also stubbed my toe on a ring-bolt. Besides, 
the man must be blind. I didn’t come forward, I came 
aft.” 

The reader took no further notice of the reverend gentleman. 
His face had a drawn look. It was the face of an old man who 
hears ill news. He just muttered to himself: “‘ Perky little 
Pickets with a lather of foam astern.’ Oh dear!” We soothed 
him as well as we could, and under cover of this solicitude took 
the paper from him. Guns being the larger man, retained it, 
and took on the duties of reader, but unfortunately, like all 
Gunnery birds, he had eyes only for what concerned his branch, 
and discovered the following: ‘‘ From the shadow of the grim 
Barbette.”” So pleased was the entire company with this 
swinging line that our musician, an R.N.Y.R. Lieutenant, was 
forced to go to the piano and make an accompaniment to it 
which was roared by all present. When quiet was restored the 
article was again searched for telling phrases. ‘* This’ll please 
the Quartermasters,” said the reader. “I doubt if their 
piping has ever received such a favourable notice. ‘It was @ 
clarion of magic, and at once conjured new figures from the 
vasty deep of the ship.’”” The Commander roused himself at 
last, and was heard to say that he really didn’t realize when he 
gave the order to clear Lower Deck that it could be described 
in those words by any one. 

So the reading proceeded, and as it came to an end I began 
to have a dim realization that perhaps that language which 
amused us so much was the language understood of the people, 
and that our language would be just as much laughed at by 
them. Our expressions are chosen, not for the purpose of 
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interesting a great number of readers of all classes, but for the 
purpose of expressing in the smallest number of words a big 
quantity of fact. If a word does not exist to suit the case, 
then what is easier than to claim freedom of speech and coin 
one? The journalist, writing of a meeting with some man, 
would take some time to say that he had discovered that the 
man was 4 fellow-townsman, but a Matelot would sum the whole 
thing up in a phrase: ‘ Why, e’s a Townie!” Some of our 
Public Schocls have a language of their own in which the neo- 
an exam. after their first few weeks, but 
have a glossary and do not add much 
1ereas we have no glossary and are also 


phytes have to pass 
at any rate they do 
to their language, wl 
continually adding words. 

It’s not very long ago that a newly joined Surgeon was told 
by the P.M.O. to go and have a look at the heads. Now “the 
heads” in sea language are the lavatory accommodation of the 
ship, and of course the doctors, being responsible for the hygiene 


of the ship, often inspect them. Of this the Surgeon was 


completely ignorant, but, being unwilling to acknowledge it, | 


he proceeded to the Sick Bay, where, to the annoyance 
of the patients the of the Sick Bay 
staff, he began to examine the heads of them all. Now if 
had a glossary for newcomers that would not have 


and bewilderment 
we 
happened. 

Most of the words, I will say, have something approaching 
a reason for them. 
down,” “’ave a shut-eye,”’ “’ave a caulk.” The first two 
are apparent, but the derivation of the last is rather interesting. 
In the old days sometimes now in a decent climate—the 
Blue lay down on deck for his “shut-eye.”” If it was very hot, 
the caulking of the deck got soft, and the marks of the caulking 
were impressed on the clothes of the sleeper. When he got 
up it was easy to see he had been lying on the deck, and 
so he would be grected with the remark from a pal that 
any one could see that he’d been doing a bit of caulking 
and thus the phrase survived. To hear one Blue say to 
another that he had just seen the Bloke, who had given him 
ten of the best, might suggest to the uninitiated a piece 
of kindness on the part of some unknown man towards the 
Bluejacket. I should not advise him to go to the length of 
congratulating the aforesaid Blue on his good fortune, as it 


as 
” 


merely means that the Commander has given him ten days | 


of No. 10 punishment. 


Of the ordinary words in everyday use one could make a | 


list as long as one’s arm, but it is quite enough if one quotes a 
few, most of which explain themselves. A Bundleman is a 
married man, and being married is getting bundled. A Chippy 
Chap is one of the Carpenter's party. Jimmy Bungs is the 
Cooper (sounds like the game of Happy Family). A Flunkey is 
a Ward-Room servant, Jaunty and Crusher are members of 
the Ship's Police. 

In describing his food the Blue really lets himself go, and 
his names for it are legion. Ship-on-the-rocks and Fanny 
Adams are two that come to my mind, while a further selection 


was given to me the other day when I asked one of the | 


Boys what was the best kind of supper to order for the winning 
His answer was: ‘Oh, just a tin o’ sharks, 
It sounds an 


Boy’s cutter crew. 
a couple of bangers, and a bit of ’ymn-book.” 
indigestible meal, but it was only Navy for a tin of sardines, 
a couple of sausages, and a bit of cheese, 

A word that is used in rather curious circumstances some- 
times is “‘rescrub,”’ meaning repeat. It the 
fact that when clean hammocks are being inspected by the 
Officers of Divisions, if one hammock does not look above sus- 
picion as to its cleanliness, the officer just points to the hammock 


comes from 


and says one word: “ Rescrub.” The weirdest way in which 
this word has occurred in my experience was at one of the 


depots where a new Padre, who was very keen on the men 


joining in the responses at Morning Prayers, asked the men 


to say the Lord’s Prayer again, as they had not joined in the 
first time. One Blue was heard to say to another after Prayers : 
* Rum bird, that Parson. What did ’e give us a ‘ reserub’ 
of the Lord’s Prayer for?’ This was said perfectly simply, 
and could not have given offence to any one. Bisu. 


Ws 


[The performance of Marriage a la Mode by the Phoenix, of 
which we promised a notice for this week, has been postponed, 


but our notice will appear in duc course.—Ep. Spectator. | 


For instance, to sleep is “to git your ’ead | 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—j—_—— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) eal 
DEMOCRACY AND THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 

(To tHe Epitos oF THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The dramatic reappearance of Colonel Bryan in American 
politics, his speech last night at the Jackson banquet, at which 
Democratic love feast the letter of the President was read— 
these are indeed important events, and appear to presage the 
political extinction of President Wilson and the election of a 
Republican President next November. What a prodigious vote 
‘Colonel Roosevelt would have polled had not the fates decreed 
otherwise! And yet it is impossible to write without a heavy 
heart of the world-wide fiasco resulting from the sad accident 
of Mr. Wilson’s occupancy of the White House—an accident 


S.) 


(U. 





| for which Colonel Bryan, and Colonel Bryan alone, is 
| responsible. Mr. Charles Betts, the editor of an important 
Massachusetts newspaper, writes this morning in the New 


York Sun:— 

“President Wilson in order to get through his pet League 
of Nations and make himself President of it, and go down 
in history as the first President of the World, evidently hoped 
to accomplish by diplomacy what Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon, 
and the Kaiser failed to accomplish with the sword.” 


In Bismarck’s Reminiscences there oceurs (p. 235) the following 
passage : 
“Errors in the policy of the Cabinets of the Great Powers 
hring no immediate punishment; but they are never harmless. 
The logic of History is even more exact in its revisions than 
is our Chief Audit Office.” 
Apply this to the terrible catastrophe which has overtaken 
Wilson, his party, and the world because of in the 
policy ” of this Cabinet in 1914. In the Hague Agreement of 
October 18th, 1907, all the nations assembled there committed 
themselves to Article 11, which reads :— 

* Belligerents are forbidden to move across the territory of 

a Neutral Power, troops or convoys.” 
Next this Agreement containing 11 was confirmed by President 
toosevelt, by his Secretary of State, and by the Senate, and 
thus became a part of the law of America. There is no more 
authoritative exponent of international law than Elihu Root, 
Roosevelt's Secretary of State. In a speech delivered February 
15th, 1916, Root said :— 

“The law protecting Belgium was our law; our interest in 

having it maintained as the law of nations was a substantial 
valuable permanent interest.” 
And yet, speaking before “'The League to Enforce Peaco 
(May, 1916), President Wilson, Belgium being by this time in 
bloody fragments, makes this reply to Senator Root: “‘ with 
the causes and objects of this war we are not concerned,” and 
this although the law broken was, in Root’s words, “ our law,” 
yet President Wilson “not concerned.” The nations 
assembled at the Hague in 1907 had made Article 11 part and 
parcel of the international law. What more could any League 
of Nations do? the average Republican Senator is asking, and 
to this question no reply has been vouchsafed during months 
of debate. 

Is it surprising that a great historic party in the greatest 
crisis in its history refuses to follow further such a chief 
whose intention is next November to pitch the Constitution 
into some witches’ cauldron by attacking the status of the 
Senate? Is this of all others the moment in our world’s 
history to muster to the polls all the disorderly elements in a 
community of a hundred and twenty millions by the cry “ Down 
with the Senate’’? No wonder that what is responsible in the 
Democratic Party is this morning in full panic. 

“ Out—out are the lights—cut all! 
And, over each quivering form, 
The curtain, a funeral pall, 
Comes down with the rush of a storm.” 


“errors 


”» 


is 





It is at such a moment Colonel Bryan stages his emergence, 
and everything points to his nomination when the Democratic 


hosts meet in Convention at San Francisco next June. True, 
the Colonel has lost three Presidential Elections, and it will be 
passing strange should he win the fourth. Yet he is likely, 


in the political jargon, to “ run well'ahead ” of his “ ticket,” 


and I believe his vote will surprise both friends and enemies, 


unless, indeed, political gratitude is stone dead. Look at the 
causes Which in season and out Colonel Bryan has championed : 
Woman Suffrage, Prohibition, Silver. The first two are won, 


liculed “‘ Sixteen to One ’’—Silver stares 


and Silver, his much-ric 
v Bourse, its parity to Gold to-day 


in the face from ever 





us 
being 15 to 1, and this while the world is everyhere looking 
j for a metallic base for its colossal note issues, and thus the 
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great monetary demand for the metal is all ahead.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Moreton FREWEN. 
New York, January 9th. 





TAXATION OF JUDICIAL SALARIES. 
(To THe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Srr,—Those with fixed incomes, especially those with fixed 
incomes who live in Ireland, will have read with some amuse- 
ment the pathetic letter of ‘“ X.” on the above subject in your 
issue of January 10th. 

Whatever may be the case in England, it may be confidently 
stated that very few of the Irish Judges are not drawing in 
nominal salary and allowances at least four times what they 
received as “ struggling junior barristers.” The members of 
the Irish Bar who earn over £1,500 a year even now may be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, and the thirteen High Court 
Judges each receive £3,500 salary and two (sometimes three) 
circuit allowances of £150. To earn the £1,500 a man has to 
work extremely hard, while the average Irish Judge works 
three half-days a week for perhaps twenty-four weeks in the 
year. And the Irish Judges are not, as a rule, chosen from 
the leaders of the Bar, but for their politics and religion. Mr. 
Redmond filled every vacancy from 1906 to 1916 with his fol- 
lowers; and since the rebellion, when Redmond stock was 
slightly depreciated, the other side has had a look-in. But it 
is safe to say that in almost every appointment since 1906 the 
increase of income must have worked out at a very large per- 
centage, while the unlimited leisure would have given the 
new Judge (if he were an active-minded man) unrivalled oppor- 
tunity for literary work. 

There is another side. The large salary was fixed with the 
idea that Judges should entertain; and the hospitality of the 
Irish Bench used to be proverbial. For the last five years 
this form of \e:rovpyia has not been imposed on any one; 
and even before the war the influence of the Scottish Court of 
Lord Aberdeen had so affected the Irish Judges, with a few 
exceptions, that the traditional hospitality was, even then, a 
memory. 

So far as Ireland is concerned, then, the Judges would be 
well advised to keep their ‘“‘ harassed and anxious conditions” 
to themselves. If Ireland were not the spoiled child of suc- 
cessive Governments, an Act would have been passed long ago 
to reduce their numbers by at least half. If the Irish Judges 
would combine to effect this economy, they might well press 
for increased salaries for those who survived—but not other- 
wise.—I am, Sir, &c., r - 


“e 





FAIR PLAY FOR ULSTER. 
{To THe Epirox or rHe “ Sprctator.’’) 
Sir,—Last night I attended a service at the Grace Methodist 
hpiscopal Church in New York. This is one of the largest and 
most important churches of this city. The speakers were two 
members of the delegation recently arrived in this country from 
Ulster—one the Rev. Frederick Hart, of the same denomi- 
nation from Belfast, the other Mr. William Coote, M.P. The 


Sinn Feiners were present in numbers, scattered throughout | 


the church, and a number, both men and women, had to be 
iorcibly ejected by the police, the first one being put out for 
shouting ‘‘ That’s a lie!” when the pastor of the church, in 
introducing the speakers, said that they came to voice the cause 
of those who had fought side by side with us in the Great War, 
while others of Ireland had “done their best to stab us in the 
hack.” The congregation was heartily with the speakers, 
applauding every reference to the bonds between Britain and 
America, and when Dr. Hart closed his argument to prove that 
Ireland was not an oppressed nation the applause was very 
marked. The climax came, however, when Mr. Coote drew a 
parallel] between our fight to prevent secession in 1861 and 
Ireland’s attempt to secede now. The congregation cheered him 
en*masse. The active sympathy of a large body of American 
Protestants was aroused by this meeting. If only more such 
speakers coukl be sent—and there are halls available and 
churches open for scores of them—De Valera’s refuge of lies 
would soon be swept away. Such a campaign too would have 
an immediate echo in Washington. ‘he visit of this delegation 
has already helped to strengthen the ties between the two 
countries. We trust many more from Ulster will find it possible 
to come and visit us.—I am, Sir, &c., Water S. Kuprer. 
171 Madison Avenue, New York, December 29th, 1919. 





NATIONALIZATION AND THE LIQUOR TRADE. 
iTo tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectatox.’’} 

Siz,—lo those who like myself have been “ nationalizers ” ever 

since they can remember, nothing so encouraging has recently 

happened as the accession to their cause of your powerful 

paper. I am not likely at this stage of the discussion, to 


2 


which you have so hospitably opened your columns, to add 
anything 


that new; but there are one or two points i 


is 











should like to emphasize and a suggestion I should like io 
make. 

(1) The correspondence has shown that many “ prohibj- 
tionists” are realizing that their day, if it is ever going to 
come, is at any rate not yet and are turning their thoughts 
to nationalization. But there seems still to linger in 
minds of some of these a fear lest Governments may 
tempted to turn ownership of so lucrative a business into 
a source of profit to themselves. [I find it difficult to sympa- 
thize with this point of view. The aim of reformers is 
surely to make the better mind of the nation decisive in 
the conditions under which liquor shall be sold. But i¢ 
they cannot trust the modern State as the chief instru- 
ment under Providence whereby that better mind may find 
expression, in what, we may ask, do they put their trust? 
If water chokes, what shall we have to drink? It not 
to the people or to any section of it in its unorganized, 


the 
be 


is 


unco-ordinated action that we can look for the organ of 
its own highest purpose. It would be a lamentable result 


of the present superficial reaction against State organiza- 
tion if it undermined our faith in the possibility of 
securing the disinterested administration by Government 


of matters entrusted to it by the nation. 
(2) If we are agreed that nothing 
responsibility is adequate to the situation, it still 
asked why we should go the length of nationalization. Why 
should we not be content with control? Nationalization, 
while commending itself more and more as a general policy 
to many, is more and more suspected by others by reason 
of the loss of the efficiency and enterprise which only private 
or semi-private ownership can create. But, as has - been 
already pointed out in this correspondence, the analogy 
wholly misleading. ‘The source of the whole trouble is mis- 
application of efficiency and enterprise in the service of 
private gain to the neglect of the common well-being. The 
problem to be solved is that of combining an adequate 
provision of beer and spirits to supply the legitimate needs 
of all classes with an effective safeguard against the tempta- 
tion to exploit not the strength of the worker but the 
weakness of human nature for private gain. Our argument 
is that, as in the case of the Post Office and other communal 
services, the supply of the legitimate needs of the community 
will be guaranteed by the interest the great majority 
the workers in all grades of society have in it, and by the 
means they have in the Press, the Platform, Parliament, and 


short of national 


may be 


oO 


ultimately in the voting-booth of giving voice to that 
interest; while by the same token effect can be given to 
the vital interest the nation has in a sober people. So little 


unalogy is there between what we propose and the meaning 
currently attached to nationalization that it might be well 
to drop the word, which in any case is vagne and ambiguous, 
and speak simply and frankly of the public ownership oi 
public-houses. 

(3) If our general contention be 
correspondence has shown how difficult it is to meet it), the 
question reduces itself to one of ways and means, and chiefly 
of expense. This, of course, is a vital matter. The common 
argument that men’s ideas of national expenditure have 
been changed by the war, and that, if we can afford to spend 
thousands of millions on a destructive war, we can ailord 
to spend hundreds on a vital measure of construction, lia 
probably by this time lost much of its force. We 
beginning to see that we simply could not afford it, i 
there is any meaning in that word. Any new expenditure 
must be tested by quite other standards than the reckles-- 
ness of our war Budgets. But this need not be taken to 
mean that we must revert to the standards of the “ nine- 
ties.’ It was in one of those years that I heard Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain in a great speech in this city deploring that 
the time had gone by when we might have bought out the 
Trade to the tune of a few millions but that we had lost 
our chance. Some of us thought this at the time unduly 
pessimistic, and we think it more so now. ‘T'wo things have 
changed the outlook. In the first place, the saving to the 
country in the increased sobriety of the producers was then 
regarded as something sneculative, or at any rate remote. 
Experiments such as these with which the war has m: le 
us familiar in national and lecal control have proved ! 
certain and rapid is the imecrease of productive power a! 
social well-being that may thus be effected. Granted that 
the initial expenditure and the consequent increase of ta® 
tion may be great, there is every reason to believe that the 
increase in the power of the community to bear it will 
out of all proportion greater. In the second place, the rix 
into power of a Labour Party and a Prime Minister pledged 
to our policy offers an opportunity that may not recur for 
a bold policy of constructive statesmanship. 
Chamberlain, I believe, would have been the first to 
this. What he would have insisted on is that we should 


granted (and the 
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have the courage of our convictions and work out in detail 
what it is precisely which we propose, what it will probably 
cost the present generation, what the particular difficulties 
and dangers are that have to be met and how we propose to 


meet them. 
May I suggest to you as the next step the publication of 
some such sketch of an Act for Public Ownership of Public 


Houses as a leading daily recently published of a Tome 
Rule Bill? I cannot but think that such a sketch backed by 
your powerful weekly would serve a useful purpose at the 
present moment in concentrating the attention of your 
yorrespondents on actual proposals and leading the way to 
practical politi -I am, Sir, &c., J. H. Muirarap. 


University of Birmingham. 





MISCHIEVOUS ECONOMICS. 
To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Sirn,—The Government are proposing to introduce a Bill 
limiting the profits of the coal-owners. Labour leaders are 


busy with schemes for the curtailment of profits generally. 
So we plunge ever deeper into the tangle of vicious circles. 
One would gather from the language of the day that there was 
something infamous in the desire to make a profit at all. 
We all disclaim the intention. With exaggerated financial 
prudery, we shudderingly withdraw the hem of our garments 
from the mere contamination of the idea. I venture to say 
that we are on an entirely wrong tack. The only way to check 
profiteering ” is to encourage profits as much as possible 
In a normal and healthy industrial State it is absolutely 
natural and proper that men should make the highest profits 
they can. If the operations of economic laws are not interfered 
with by well-intentioned but mischievous legislation, th» 
results will be altogether beneficial. In such conditions it is 
simply impossible for excessively high monopoly profits (i.c., 
“ profiteering”) to continue for any length of time. Let us 
suppose that very high gains are for the moment being reaped 


in some branch of industry. It at once becomes the interest 
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of all employers of labour and those who possess capital to 
share in the benefits that accrue. Capital and organizing | 
ability will be attracted to that trade and two results will 
follow: (1) The actual rate of profits will fall from the eager 


competition of new producers; and consumers will benefit from 


the attempts of rival manufacturers to undersell one another. 
(2) Workmen will also benefit, not only as consumers, but 
because employers will compete with one another for their 
services, and so wages will inevitably tend to rise. There 

no other way to keep excessive profits down. They sink 
to a normal and proper level in the invigorating air of free 
ompetition. They grow with rank luxuriance in a world of 
minimum wages, maximum prices, and State-regulated 
industry--the very world that our Gevernment with the best 


intentions laboriously creates. If all this is denied, the best 


inswer is a solvitur ambulando. For nearly five years we have 
tried the other course. ‘The Government, with an almost 
pathetic receptivity, has eagerly assimilated the suggestions, 


pressed upon it by Labour leaders and intellectuals, to prevent 


‘ profiteering.” It paid high wages, it taxed war profits, it 
revised scales of salaries, it interfered at every point. Well, | 
has it been a success? There can be no doubt about the 
answer. The outery against “ profiteers”’ was never so loud 


as to-day. People see with a kind of puzzled fury that large 
fortunes have been made under shelter of those very restric- 
tions, which were destined to cut profits down to a minimum. 
And yet this inevitable as the sunrise. 
whole system of price-fixing and profit-limiting is a deplorable 
blunder. It closes the safety-valve, it removes all elasticity 
from the industrial mechanism, it checks the natural ebb and 
flow of those sweeping economic tides which keep the ocean 
of the commercial world healthy and fresh. The maximum 
price, which will only just pay incapable employers working 
on the margin of production, is necessarily far too high for 
vigorous and capable employers working under the best con- 
ditions. Such a policy fosters the survival of the unfit, it puts 
a premium on incompetency, and it gives to high capacity 


result was as 
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a too easily gained reward And then we fly to remedies worse 
than the disease, such, for instance, as the fatuous Profiteering | 
Act, under which local Tribunals—Chambres Ardentes of the 


Orleans Ree transferred to the twentieth century—plunge 


into activities either positively mischievous or entirely futile. 


They either conduct foolish crusades which hamper and 
impede the unfortunate retailer, or spend their time con- 
genially in the discovery of economic mare’s-nests. 


The working man’s jealousy of profits, if the most natural, 
is also the most lamentable thing in the world. Good profits 
and high wages always go together. They are the obverse and 
of the same condition of national prosperity. Again, 
denied, the to the world of facts. 


if this is 
America has always been the paradise of the worker in regard 


reverse 


appeal lies 
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to high wages and-industrial conditions, and in no country 
have more colossal fortunes been raised on the basis of profit-. 
Unhappily a great deal of our economic thinking is still 
conditioned by that most pestilential of economic heresies, the 
doctrine of the Wage Fund. Yet we ought to have learnt by 
this time that, if wages are advanced out of capital, they are 
paid out of the products of industry. Out of these produc: 
Labour in the end must obtain the residual share. The land 
lord, the capitalist, and the employer each receive their 
rewards, but those rewards are determined by known economii 


laws. Rent is determined by the Ricardian law. Interes 
simply depends upon the supply and demand of loanable 
capital seeking the same market. Profit, as Mr. F. A. Walker 


has Its rate depends 
on the difference of the remuneration of employers on the 
margin of product those produce better 
conditions. The profits therefore of manufacturers are derived 
from wealth created by the exceptional abilities of industrial 
organizers, They do not, in the long run and under free 
competition, form part of the price of commodities any more 
than rent forms part of the price of agricultural produce, 
and therefore they do not ink of They 
not deducted from wages, and therefore no forcible cur- 
tailment of them can benefit the wage-earner. Tere again no 
doubt the reasoning is abstract, and will hardly convince those 
Then for the third and last 
time I appeal to the indisputable record of facts. No one « 

possibly deny that for the last sixty or seventy years the con 
dition of the working classes in general prosperity and in the 
scale of life has steadily and surely improved. ‘Lhe residual 
share of the rewards of production has been gradually setting 
in their direction. That the movement has not been 
more marked of late years is due to Socialistic legislat on, to 
ill-advised disputes, uneconomic Trade Univen 
customs, and to the evil practice of limitation of output. It 
is not due, and it never could have been due, to the fact that 
in the great communal and co-operative task of human p: 

duction the capitalist and the employer have been receivin:, 
for their valuable and essential services, their most just and 
fair rewards.—I : P. Bi. Ropers. 

Worcester College, Oxford. 
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THE WILL OF THE MAJORITY AND HOW TO ENSURB IT 
{To THE Epirok oF tHe “ SpecraTor.’’] 

Srm,—In reference to an article in the Spectator of January 

10th, ‘ The Will of the Majority and How to Ensure It,” may 

I be permitted, as an old reader of your invaluable paper who 

sympathizes with your purpose but 


who is dubious as to the 


efficacy of the means you think would attain it, to make some 
suggestions? 

Everybody who has faith in the common-sense of the majority) 
of the men and women of Great Britain must approve tli 


democratic spirit that animates the Spectator on this important 
question. We want Parliament to be a true reflex of all shades 
of opinion in the electorate, and to be kept in 
with the people that with reasonable certainty we may assuni 
Commons to represent a majority 
also essential that ad 
‘lectors should promptly affect 


' 


such close touc! 


a majority in the House of 
It i 
opinion of the majority ot 
the action of the Governmen 
We are a 


sentation. 


in the constituencies. the conside 
Hit 

So far I believe I am in accor 
ed on the necessity jer 
only when the Spectator 
the best means to check a Hou-s 
from taking 
to dissent. 


with the Spectator. 
Proportional Repre 
advocates the Referendum as 
of perhaps on other issues, 
action not approved by 1 that I 
Better the Referendum than nothing, but it is a new-fangled 
lish name, and I am sceptical as to 
It, a direct expression of 


There seems to me a better way 


Commons, elected 
he country venture 
un-ling 
the desired resu 


machine with an 
its achievement of 
opinion on a specific qu 





st1on 


to reach the goal the Spectator is aiming at—a way that the 
people are.accustomed to in their municipal elections. 

Why should we, except in extreme national emergencies, 
disturb the business of the whole country with General Llec- 


tions 2? Why should we not keep the House of Commons in closo 


touch with public opinion by 3 members 


electing one-third of it 


each year, the constituencies to be cont sted cach year to be 
grouped as to form microcosm of the wishes of dive 
interests and nationalities throughout Great Britain ? Would 


not this annual influx of up-to-date public opinion stimulate a 


House inclined to be lethargic and restrain a House inclined t 
be reckless ? Would not these annual elections in case 
friction between the Hou f Commons and the Senate indicate 
which Chamber had rightly gauged the feeling of the 
democracy ? After iwo, not after one, of these annual 
elections it would be demonstrated which of the Chambers 
must climb down 

The above questions were in my mind when in 1910 T sub 
mitted a memorandum on the m of the louse of Lords to 
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great monetary demand for the metal is all ahead.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Moreton FREwEN. 
New York, January 9th. 





TAXATION OF JUDICIAL SALARIES. 
{To THE Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’! 
Sir,—Those with fixed incomes, especially those with fixed 
incomes who live in Ireland, will have read with some namuse- 
ment the pathetic letter of ‘“‘ X.” on the above subject in your 
issue of January 10th. 

Whatever may be the case in England, it may be confidently 
stated that very few of the Irish Judges are not drawing in 
nominal salary and allowances at least four times what they 
received as “ struggling junior barristers.” The members of 
the Irish Bar who earn over £1,500 a year even now may be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, and the thirteen High Court 
Judges each receive £3,500 salary and two (sometimes three) 
circuit allowances of £150. To earn the £1,500 a man has to 
work extremely hard, while the average Irish Judge works 
three half-days a week for perhaps twenty-four weeks in the 
year. And the Irish Judges are not, as a rule, chosen from 
the leaders of the Bar, but for their politics and religion. Mr. 
Redmond filled every vacancy from 1906 to 1916 with his tol- 
lowers; and since the rebellion, when Redmond stock was 
slightly depreciated, the other side has had a look-in. But it 
is safe to say that in almost every appointment since 1906 the 
increase of income must have worked out at a very large per- 
centage, while the unlimited leisure would have given the 
new Judge (if he were an active-minded man) unrivalled oppor- 
tunity for literary work. 

There is another side. The large salary was fixed with the 
idea that Judges should entertain; and the hospitality of the 
Irish Bench used to be proverbial. For the last five years 
this form of e:rovpyia has not been imposed on any one; 
and even before the war the influence of the Scottish Court of 
Lord Aberdeen had so affected the Irish Judges, with a few 
exceptions, that the traditional hospitality was, even then, a 
memory. 

So far as Ireland is concerned, then, the Judges would be 
well advised to keep their “ harassed and anxious conditions” 
to themselves. If Ireland were not the snoiled child of suc- 
cessive Governments, an Act would have been passed long ago 
to reduce their numbers by at least half. If the Irish Judges 
would combine to effect this economy, they might well press 
for increased salaries for those who survived—but not other- 
wise.—I am, Sir, &c., ; # 





FAIR PLAY FOR ULSTER. 
(To THe Epiroxk or rue “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Last night I attended a service at the Grace Methodist 
Npiscopal Church in New York. This is one of the largest and 
most important churches of this city. The speakers were two 
members of the delegation recently arrived in this country from 
Ulster—one the Rev. Frederick Hart, of the same denomi- 
nation from Belfast, the other Mr. William Coote, M.P. The 
Sinn Feiners were present in numbers, scattered throughout 
the church, and a number, both men and women, had to be 
iorcibly ejected by the police, the first one being put out for 
shouting ‘‘ That’s a lie! ” when the pastor of the church, in 
introducing the speakers, said that they came to voice the cause 
of those who had fought side by side with us in the Great War, 
while others of Ireland had “‘ done their best to stab us in the 
back.” The congregation was heartily with the speakers, 
applauding every reference to the bonds between Britain and 
America, and when Dr. Hart closed his argument to prove that 
lreland was not an oppressed nation the applause was very 
marked. The climax came, however, when Mr. Coote drew a 
parallel between our fight to prevent secession in 1861 and 
Ireland’s attempt to secede now. The congregation cheered him 
en‘masse. The active sympathy of a large body of American 
Protestants was aroused by this meeting. If only more such 
speakers coulkl be sent—and there are halls available and 
churches open for seores of them—De Valera’s refuge of lies 
would soon be swept away. Such a campaign too would have 
an immediate echo in Washington. ‘he visit of this delegation 
has already helped to strengthen the ties between the two 
countries. We trust many more from Ulster will find it possible 
to come and visit us.—I am, Sir, &c., Water 8. Kuprer. 
171 Madison Avenue, New York, December 29th, 1919. 





NATIONALIZATION AND THE LIQUOR 
iTo THe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’} 

Siz,—'l’o those who like myself have been “ nationalizers ” ever 
since they can remember, nothing so encouraging has recently 
happened as the accession to their cause of your powerful 
paper. I am not likely at this stage of the discussion, to 
which you have so hospitably opened your columns, to add 
unything that is new; but there are one or two points i 


TRADE, 











TS 
should like to emphasize and a suggestion I should like io 
make. 

(1) The correspondence has shown that many “ prohibi- 
tionists” are realizing that their day, if it is ever going to 
come, is at any rate not yet and are turning their thoeshts 
to nationalization. But there seems still to linger in ‘a 
minds of some of these a fear lest Governments may be 
tempted to turn ownership of so lucrative a business into 
a source of profit to themselves, I find it difficult to sympa- 
thize with this point of view. The aim of reformers is 
surely to make the better mind of the nation decisive jin 
the conditions under which liquor shall be sold. But if 
they cannot trust the modern State as the chief instru. 
ment under Providence whereby that better mind may find 
expression, in what, we may ask, do they put their trust? 
If water chokes, what shall we have to drink? It is not 
to the people or to any section of it in its unorganized, 
unco-ordinated action that we can look for the organ of 
its own highest purpose. It would be a lamentable result 
of the present superficial reaction against State organiza- 
tion if it undermined our faith in the possibility of 
securing the disinterested administration by 
of matters entrusted to it by the nation. 


Government 


(2) If we are agreed that nothing short of national 
responsibility is adequate to the situation, it may still be 
asked why we should go the length of nationalization. Why 
should we not be content with control? Nationalization, 
while commending itself more and more as a general policy 
to many, is more and more suspected by others by reason 
of the loss of the efficiency and enterprise which only private 
or semi-private ownership can create. But, as has - heen 
already pointed out in this correspondence, the analogy is 
wholly misleading. The source of the whole trouble is mis- 
application of efficiency and enterprise in the service ot 
private gain to the neglect of the common well-being. The 
problem to be solved is that of combining an adequate 
provision of beer and spirits to supply the legitimate needs 
of all classes with an effective safeguard against the tempta- 
tion to exploit not the strength of the worker but the 
weakness of human nature for private gain. Our argument 
is that, as in the case of the Post Office and other communal! 
services, the supply of the legitimate needs of the community 
will be guaranteed by the interest the great majority oi 
the workers in all grades of society have in it, and by the 
means they have in the Press, the Platform, Parliament, and 
ultimately in the voting-booth of giving voice to that 
interest; while by the same token effect can he given to 
the vital interest the nation has in a sober people. So little 
analogy is there between what we propose and the meaning 
currently attached to nationalization that it might be well 
to drop the word, which in any case is vague and ambiguous, 
and speak simply and frankly of the public ownership oi 
public-houses. 

(3) If our general contention be granted (and the 
correspondence has shown how difficult it is to meet it), the 
question reduces itself to one of ways and means, and chiefly 
of expense. This, of course, is a vital matter. ‘The common 
argument that men’s ideas of national expenditure have 
been changed by the war, and that, if we can afford to spend 
thousands of millions on a destructive war, we can afford 
to spend hundreds on a vital measure of construction, has 
probably by this time lost much of its force. We are 
beginning to see that we simply could not afford it, ii 
there is any meaning in that word. Any new expenditure 
must be tested by quite other standards than the reckles-- 
ness of our war Budgets. But this need not be taken to 
mean that we must revert to the standards of the “ nine- 
ties.” It was in one of those years that I heard Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain in a great speech in this city deploring that 
the time had gone by when we might have bought out thie 
Trade to the tune of a few millions but that we had lost 
our chance. Some of us thought this at the time unduly 
pessimistic, and we think it more so now. ‘Two things have 
changed the outlook. In the first place, the saving to thie 
country in the increased sobriety of the producers was then 
regarded as something speculative, or at any rate remote. 
Experiments such as these with which the war has made 
us familiar in national and Weal control have proved 1 
certain and rapid is the increase of productive power and 
social well-being that may thus be effected. Granted that 
the initial expenditure and the consequent increase of taxa- 
tion may be great, there is every reason to believe that the 
increase in the power of the community to bear it will he 
out of all proportion greater. In the second place, the rise 
into power of a Labour Party and a Prime Minister pledged 
to our policy offers an opportunity that may not recur tor 
a bold policy of constructive statesmanship. Mr. 
Chamberlain, I believe, would have heen the first to sce 
this. What he would haye insisted on is that we should 
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have the courage of our convictions and work out in detail 
what it is precisely which we propose, what it will probably 
cost the present generation, what the particular difficulties 
and dangers are that have to be met and how we propose to 
meet them. 


May I suggest to you as the next step the publication of 


some such sketch of an Act for Public Ownership of Public 


Houses as a leading daily recently published of a Home 
Rule Bill? I cannot but think that such a sketch backed by 
sour powerful weekly would serve a useful purpose at the 
present moment in concentrating the attention of your 
orrespondents on actual proposals and leading the way to 
practical politics. I am, Sir, &e., J. H. Murraerap. 
Umwversity of Birmingham. 


MISCHIEVOUS ECONOMICS. 


Epiror oF THe “ SpecTaToR.’’) 


{To THE 
The Government are proposing to introduce a _ Bill 
limiting the Labour leaders are 
busy with schemes for the curtailment of profits generally. 
So ae plunge ever deeper into the tangle of vicious circles. 
One would gather from the language of the day that there was 
something infamous in the desire to make a profit at all. 
We all disclaim the intention. With exaggerated financial 
prudery, we shudderingly withdraw the hem of our garments 
I venture to say 


Sir, 


profits of the coal-owners. 


from the mere contamination of the idea. 
that we are on an entirely wrong tack. The only way to check 
“ profiteering ” is to encourage profits as much as possible 
In a normal and healthy industrial State it is absolutely 
natural and proper that men should make the highest profits 
they can. If the operations of economic laws are not interfered 
with by well-intentioned but mischievous legislation, th» 
results will be altogether beneficial. In such conditions it is 
simply impossible for excessively high monopoly profits (i.c., 
“ profiteering ”) to continue for any length of time. Let us 
suppose that very high gains are for the moment being reaped 
in some branch of industry. It at once becomes the interest 
f all employers of labour and those who possess capital to 
share in the benefits that accrue. Capital and organizing 
ability will be attracted to that trade and two results will 
follow: (1) The actual rate of profits will fall from the eager 
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competition of new producers; and consumers will benefit from | 


the attempts of rival manufacturers to undersell one another. 
(2) Workmen will also benefit, not only as consumers, but 
because employers will compete with one another for their 
and so wages will inevitably tend to rise. There 
They sink 


services, 


no other way to keep excessive profits down. 


to a normal and proper level in the invigorating air of free 
ompetition. They grow with rank luxuriance in a world of 
minimum wages, maximum prices, and State-regulated 


industry--the very world that our Government with the best 
intentions laboriously creates. If all this is denied, the best 
inswer is a solvitur ambulando. For nearly five years we have 
tried the other course. ‘The Government, with an almost 
pathetic receptivity, has eagerly assimilated the suggestions, 
pressed upon it by Labour leaders and intellectuals, to prevent 
It paid high wages, it taxed war profits, it 
revised scales of salaries, it interfered at every point. Well, 


‘ profiteering.” 
has it been a success 7 
Phe outery against “ profiteers”’ was never so loud 
as to-day. People see with a kind of puzzled fury that large 
fortunes have been made under shelter of those very restric- 
tions, which were destined to cut profits down to a minimum. 
And yet this result was as inevitable as the sunrise. The 
whole system of price-fixing and profit-limiting is a deplorable 
blunder. It closes the safety-valve, it removes all elasticity 
from the industrial mechanism, it checks the natural ebb and 
flow of those sweeping economic tides which keep the ocean 
of the commercial world healthy and fresh. The maximum 
price, which will only just pay incapable employers working 
on the margin of production, is necessarily far too high for 
and capable employers working under the best con- 
Such a policy fosters the survival of the unfit, it puts 
a premium on inecompetency, and it gives to high capacity 
And then we fly to remedies worse 
than the disease, such, for instance, as the fatuous Profiteering 
1 Tribunals—Chambres Ardentes of the 
plunge 


answer. 


Vigorou 


ditions. 
a too easily gained reward 


Act, under which lo 

Orleans Regency transferred to the twentieth century- 

sitively mischievous or entirely futile. 

They hamper and 

impede the unfortunate retailer, or spend their time con- 
nially in the discovery of economic mare’s-nests. 

The working man’s jealousy of profits, if the most natural, 
is also the most lamentable thing in the world. Good profits 
and high wages always go together. They are the obverse and 
reverse of the same condition of national prosperity. Again, 
if this is denied, the appeal lies to the world of facts. 
America has always been the paradise of the worker in regard 


into activities either pr 


either conduct foolish crusades which 


There can be no doubt about the | 
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to high wages and industrial conditions, and in no country 
have more colossal fortunes been raised on the basis of profits. 
Unhappily a great deal of our economic thinking is still 
conditioned by that most pestilential of economic heresies, the 
doctrine of the Wage Fund. Yet we ought to have learnt by 
this time that, if wages are advanced out of capital, they are 
paid out of the products of industry. Out of these produci 
Labour in the end must obtain the residual share. The land 
lord, the capitalist, and the employer each receive their 
rewards, but those rewards are determined by known economi: 
laws. Rent is determined by the Ricardian law. Inte: 

simply depends upon the supply and demand of loanable 
capital seeking the same market. Profit, as Mr. F. A. Walker 
has told us, is a species of the genus rent. Its rate depends 
on the differenco of the remuneration of employers on the 
margin of production and of those who produce under better 
conditions. The profits therefore of manufacturers are derived 
from wealth created by the exceptional abilities of industrial 
organizers. They do not, in the long run and under free 
competition, form part < 


the price of commodities any more 
than rent forms part of the price of agricultural produce, 
and therefore they do not in They 


are not deducted trom wages, and therefore no forcible cur- 


rease the cost of living. 





tailment of them can benefit the wage-earner. Here again no 
doubt the reasoning is abstract, and will hardly convince those 
who have no economic training. Then for the third and last 
time I appeal to the indisputable record of facts. 
possibly deny that for the sast 


No one can 
sixty or seventy years the con 
dition of the working classes in general prosperity and in the 
scale of life has steadily and surely improved. ‘Lhe residual 
share of the rewards of production has been gradually setting 
in their direction. That the movement has not been sii | 
more marked of late years is due to Socialistic legislation, to 
ill-advised Trade Union 
customs, and to the evil practice of limitation of output. It 
is not due, and it never could have been due, to the fact that 
in the great communal and 
duction the capitalist and the employer have been receivin 

for their valuable and essential services, their most just and 
fair rewards.—I am, Sir, &c., P. Bi. Roperts 

Worcester Coliege, Oxford. 
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labour disputes, to uneconomic 


co-operative task of human p: 


THE WILL OF THE MAJORITY AND HOW TO ENSURE IV 

(To THe Eprrox oF tHE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sm,—In reference to an article in the Spectator of January 
10th, “ The Will of the Majority and How to Ensure It,” may 
I be permitted, as an old reader of your invaluable paper who 
sympathizes with your purpose but who is dubious as to the 
efficacy of the means you think would attain it, to make sony 
suggestions? 

Everybody who has faith in the common-sense of the majorit 
of the men and women of Great Britain must approve the 
democratic spirit that animates the Spectator on this important 
question. We want Parliament to be a true reflex of all shad 
ind to be kept In 

nable certainty we may assuny 


of opinion in the electorate, such close touch 
with the people that with re: 
a majority in the House of Commons to represent a majority 


] 


in the constituencies. It is also essential that the considered 


opinion of the majority of the electors should promptly affect 
the action of the Government. So far I believe I am in acco: 
with the Spectator. We are 

Proportional Representation. It is only when the Spectator 


also agreed on the necessity fur 
advocates the Referendum as the best means to check a Hou-s 
of Commons, elected perhaps on other issues, from taking 
action not approved by the country that I venture to dissent. 
Better the Referendum than nothing, but it is a new-fangled 
machine with an un-English name, and I am sceptical as to 
its achievement of the desired result, a direct expression of 
opinion on a specific question. There seems to me a better way 
to reach the goal the Spectator is aiming at—a way that the 
people are.accustomed to in theit 
Why should we, except in extreme national emergenci 
disturb the business of the whole country with General Lk 
Why should we not keep the TTouse of Commons in close 
touch with public opinion by 
each yc 
grouped as to form a microcosm of the wis 
hroughout Great Britain ? 


municipal elections. 





tions ? 
third of its members 


to be contested each year to be x¢ 


cling one 


ar. the constituen 





hes of dive: 

Would 
not this annual influx up-to-date public opinion stimulate a 
House inclined to be lethar and restrain a House inclined t 
Would not these 


interests and nationaliti 


be reckless ? annual elections in case o 





friction between the Hous f Commons and the Senate indicé 

which Chamber had rightly gauged the feeling of the 
democracy ? After two, if not aiter one, of these annu il 
elections it w yuuld be demo: trated which the Chambers 


must climb down 
The above questions were in my mind 
mitted a memorandum on the Reform of the House of Lords to 


when in 1910 IT sub- 
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prominent political friends on both sides of the House. 
Incidentally I ought to state that an integral part of the 
scheme was that members of the House of Commons should be 
elected by the people on the Proportional Representation system 
to sit for three years, and that the Second Chamber should he 
elected on the same system by the House of Commons to sit for 
six years, the sole qualification for a Senator being honourable 
publie service. It is fair to admit that some of my Front 
Bench friends shied at the idea of annual elections, their con- 
tention being that under such a system “a strong Government 
would be impossible.” That opens the question whether the 
strength of a Government depends on the ability of its members 
or on the hearty support of the democracy. It is as difficult 
for most politicians who have sat in the seats of the mighty to 
he good democrats as for Dives to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 
I remain unconvinced that the scheme, the skeleton of which 
I have given above, would not give us a more democratic 
Government and a fairer chance for the common-sense of the 
people to check the eccentricities of politicians.—I am, Sir, &e., 

9 Cadogan Gardens, S.W. b. W. Mavore. 

[We have often said that we prefer the title “ Poll of the 
People ” to “ Referendum.’’ The Poll of the Peonle should be 
applied only to a particular Bill when it has received its final 
ehape in Parliament. ‘ Do you or do you not want this Bill 
to become law—Yes or no?” Surely nothing could be simpler 
or less puzzling or misleading than that.—Ep. Spectator.] 





FIRSTFRUITS OF THE ENABLING ACT. 
{To tHe Eprtor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Why does “ English Churchman” (Spectator, January 
17th) merely abuse his opponent ? The words complained of in 
the diocesan magazine are not “‘ vapourings”’ but the truth. 
When the confirmation of Dr. Henson’s election to the See of 
Hereford took place, some one ({ think that it was Dr. Hermi- 
tage Day of Hereford) raised an objection. Lord Parmoor 
refused to hear it. If Dr. Day had no right to be heard qua 
cleric or qua theologian, nevertheless, surely, he had a right to 
be heard qua citizen. Freedom of speech and a fair hearing 
have always been the privileges of every Englishman. Does not 
this apply in the appointment of a high official in the National 
Church ? Lord Parmoor might have disposed of the objection 
by argument, which would have greatly strengthened Dr. 


Henson's case.—I am, Sir, &e.,  ANorHer ENGiisu Caurcaman. 





EPISCOPACY AND CATHOLIC TRADITION, 
(To rue Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—By your favour a letter from me on the foregoing topic 
appeared in your issue of December 13th, and therein I gave 
special prominence to the result of an investigation into ‘ the 
origin of the Christian Ministry ’’ made by Bishop Lightfoot, 
whom I termed “ the greatest Biblical scholar that Britain has 
produced for many a year,” and now, in your issue of January 
3rd, Mr. H. W. Gibson, writing from the Rectory, Inveraray, 
ill at eace for the safety of the doctrine of exclusive Episcopacy 
to which, as eeparatists from the great body of Presbyterians 
eurrounding them, Scotch Episcopalians stand adstricted, 
replies with bravado, “ to Lightfoot let us go,” and, accordingly, 
directs attention to the words of the rubric that precedes the 
form in the Church of England Book of Common Prayer pre- 
scribed for Ordination and Consecration, to wit: * It is evident 
unto all men diligently reading the Holy Scripture and ancient 
authors that from the Apostles’ time there have been these 
orders in Christ’s Chureh, Bishons, Priests and Deacons.” 
These words have heen long quite familiar to me, and I thank 
Mr. Gibson for the information that, in a certain writing, later 
than that which I had cited, Lightfoot, to soothe High Church 
sensibility, had himself appealed to these very words, because, 
he says, “the result [of his own investigation] has been a 
confirmation of the statement in the English ordinal.” 

Now, Sir, no fair eritie could deny that these words quoted 
from the Prayer Book embody the admission that only by aid 
of an appeal to “‘ancient authors ” can there be discovered a 
platform on which to set up Episcopacy. But that was pre- 
cively the finding-in-fact arrived at by Lightfoot when he had 
to refer to “ the various attempts that have been made to read 
the obscure enigma ” disclosed by * the change that must have 
been brought about during the lifetime of the latest surviving 
Apostle.” 

Had Cranmer and his brother-Reformers felt that Episcopacy 
eorld be grounded on the rock of Holy Seripture “ which 
containeth all things necessary to salvation” they would have 
elosed the rubric at the words ** Holy Scripture.” 

Why has Mr. Gibson passed by without remark the recorded 


testimony of the united Anglican Episcopate at the latest 


Lambeth Conference to the effect that the two Greek words 
translated in the Inglish Bible as “ Bishop” and “ Priest ”’ 
do resp: tively denote, without difference or ilistinction, one 
and the same person? 








Ah, me! Mr. Gibson has his own axe to grind regarding a 
matter of world-wide concern as urged by the Archbishop of 
Melbourne in a review-article to which I have already referred, 
—I am, Sir, &c., R. W. 

{We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE ADVANTAGES OF STRIKING, 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectraror.’’) 
Sir,—In your last issue a note of the week on the ironmouldéry’ 
strike ends with these words: “The men’s demand for an 
inquiry into the conditions of their industry deserves considera- 
tion, but they did not need to strike in order to show that iron- 
moulding is a skilled and arduous trade.” I suggest that these 
last words are the exact reverse of the truth. 
Labour has learnt by experience that so long as it does not 
make itself a nuisance the general public cares little about the 
often intolerable conditions under which industry is carried 
on that strikes occur. They are, or have been in the past, the 
only way in which grievances can he ventilated. Mr. and Mrs, 
Hammond’s well-known work on The Town Labourer is illu. 
minating on the point.—I am, Sir, &e., C. S. Woopwarp. 
The Vicarage, Cranley Gardens, S.W. 7. 


It is hecause 





A SOCIALIST BY ANY OTHER NAME. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ SpecTator.’’) 
Sir,—In your version of the events recently taking place in 
Germany you assert that President Ebert is a Socialist. That 
is not correct. He is an opportunist out for place and power, 
like the Thomases and Hendersons of this country. Having 
gained his desire, he is used as a tool in the hands of the 
reactionaries and militarists to crush the aspirations of the 
workers, just as Henderson and Co. will be used here if and 
when they come to office in a Labour Government. You say 
further that Ebert has no intention of allowing a small revo- 
lutionary minority to employ “ Direct Action ” and tyrannize 
over the majority. That statement is very confused and mis- 
leading. What is really taking place in Germany to-day is that 
a small reactionary minority is using tyranny to crush the 
workers and keep them from getting their rightful share of 
the things they alone produce. ‘The revolutionary minority 
when they come into their own, as they are certain to do when 
the time is fully ripe for them, will not tyrannize over the 
majority, but will prevent the opposite taking place, as it 
always has in all past history. If one did not understand the 
stubborn and obstinate character of the reactionary British 
mind, it would be quite impossible for the ordinary person to 
understand why responsible editors and writers could so per- 
sistently and consistently misrepresent the events that are 
taking place in various parts of the world at the present time. 
—I am, Sir, Ae., + Be A 
Southwark, S.BE. 1. 


Rowers. 





A GERMAN GENTLEMAN, 

{To THe Epitor oF tHe ** Srecrator.’’} 
Sir,—It was my good fortune on Wednesday 
travelling to the West of England, to be joined at Taunton 
by the crew of the ‘ Santa Clara,’ who had been picked up in 
an open boat in the North Sea and landed that day at Portland. 
The rescue of these fine sailors (one of whom was seventy-/our 
years old!) appears to have been due entirely to Captain 
G. Meisner, of Hamburg, who was the nilot of the re-cuing 
ship, the Spanish steamer ‘ Mar Tirreno.’ Again and again 
he was referred to as a “real gentleman” and a “ perfect 
gentleman,” while one of the crew remarked with great jecling 
that he would never forget his face as long as he lived, a 
statement that was echoed by the rest. This was the 
remarkable because these men had suffered during the 
as mine-sweepers, &¢., and one of them after his terrible 
experiences following the less of the ‘ Laurentic ’ had certain!y 
no reason to love the Germans. I confess that I have always 
had an instinctive loathing of the Germans, and have an abiding 
contempt for their methcds; but it is gratifying to hear of a 
case where the purifying influence of the sea has not been 
lost, and that in Captain Meisner Germany po-sesscs a real 
white man.—I am, Sir, &e., Il. 


week, when 


more 
war 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
(To tHe Epitor oF rre “ Srrcrator.’’} 

Srr,—Most of your readers will be interested in the development 
of University education; many will be especially interes! i 
that of the North of England. We should therefore be g 
if you would allow us to lay before them some of the chief 
grounds on which the University of Manchester is 
appealing for a further endowment of half-a-miilion 
We shall mention only those on which we conceive that th 
national character of our work makes it right for us to extenl 
our appeal beyond the limits of the Manchester district. 

All the Universities in the country have now more work to 
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ome 
do than their resources allow; but the disproportion between 
the cost of the education given to students and the fees which 
the students pay is most marked in the younger Universities, 
which were created to meet the needs of students who, for 
reasons of distance and expense, would be unable to go to the 
older Universities even if there were room for them. The great 
increase in the demand for education which has followed the 
war means that this need has been nearly doubled. 

(1) The total number of students at Manchester has risen 
from 1,537 in 1913 to 2,549 in 1919. In the Faculty of Medicine 
they have risen from 269 to 704, 

(2) The students’ provide about a quarier of the 
expenses of the University. The Government grants provide 
about another quarter. ‘The remainder has to be found by the 
generosity of benefactors. 

(3) The proportion of post-graduate to undergraduate work 
has largely increased; and in every Department the demand 
for guidance in research grows year by year. The expense 
of providing for these advanced students, who, from the 
national point of view, are the most valuable, is many times 
that of providing for undergraduates; but the results of their 
work benefit the whole community and not Manchester alone. 

(4) Manchester is inadequately equipped for the encourage- 
ment of this higher work. At least £3,000 a year is needed 
to increase the number and the value of post-graduate Student- 
ships and Fellowships, including travelling Fellowships. A; 
things are, many able students are every year denied the oppor- 
tunity which such Fellowships would afford of serving the 
community in the highest possible way—namely, by increasing 
the common store of knowledge. 

(5) The work of the University Tutorial Classes for working 
people conducted with the cooperation of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association continually grows. In the present session 
out of thirty applications for such courses in different towns 
the University could enly afford to grant twenty. At least 
auncther £600 a year could be immediately applied in this way 
to the greatest The members of the classes are 
nearly all men and women earning weekly wages, and the range 
of the courses demanded has continually grown, including nov, 
different branches of Economics, Psychology, Ilistory, English 
and other Literatures. The siudents in each course are 
pledged to a serious -tudy of their subject for three years, 

(6) A capital sum of at least £100,000 is urgently needed for 
new buildings in Medicine and Science. 

(7) The University has recently founded new in 
Psychology, Russian, Halian, and second Chairs in Latin, in 
Mathematics, and in French. Several Chairs are needed; such 
Physiological Chemistry, Vhivsies (a second Chair), Law, 
Political Science, Spanish, Hellenistic Greek and Archacolegs ; 
rease in medical students full-time 


Tees 


advantage. 


Chairs 


as 


ind in view of the great in 

Professorships in some eof the clinical subjects should be 
instituted as scon as possible. The Chairs in Russian an] 
Italian have been partly endowed; but all the others that we 


have mentioned have to be wholly charged upon the generai 
University funds, 





ly gifts which have been recently made 
to that our 
present appeal for a new endowment of half-a-million pounds 
for the University of Manchester errs on the side of 
tion, unt be 
oncurrently tht fer for the College of 
Technology (maintained in alliance with us by the Municipality 
Manchester). 

The University was the first, and is still the largest, of the 
foundations of the civic type, and its services for seventy years 
During the war there was, 


In view of the prince 


many American Universities, we are convinced 


modera- 
even If acco 


Py, buildings 


new 


ot 


past are sufficiently known. ve 
believe, none of th 
branch of the which did call 
members of the University staff to undertake responsible work. 
Its Engineering Department alone conducted some 20,000 tests; 


those of Chemistry and Metallurgy and Physics were con- 


fighting Services not upon 


tinually engaged in researches and tests for war purposes; 
several teachers Faculties of 
in the continuous service of the War Office, Admiralty, Foreign 
Office, and Board of Trade; to speak briefly, the special know- 
ledge of our teachers in every branch of the Faculties of Arts. 
Medicine, and Technology was continually sought for 


in the Arts and Commerce were 


Science, 
national 
We appeal with confidence to friends of education in this 
not to a part the 
Univérsity system te be crippled for want of means to meet the 
We are, Sir, &c., 
l’. Forses Apav, Chairman » of the Appeal 
Epwarpn Donser, Treasurer 5 
Henry I’. Miers, Vice-Chancellor, 
The University, Manchester. 
[This letter seems to us to be a model of what such an appeal 


use. 


country allow so important ol nationa: 


hew demands upon it. 


Committee. 


should he. We have begged the Universities of Oxford ani 
Cambridge to make a new and special appeal to private 


generosity, and thus to raise the funds which would save their 
in “Free 
The distinguishel 


far we have argued vain. 


but so 


in a l'ree State” is the ideal. 


independence ; 


Universities 





taken of the 4£150.000 which is being | 


e large Departments of Government and no | 


signatories of the letter above refer to the United States. 
There the success of the appeals for funds has been prodigious. 
Rich Americans know that they cannot spend their money 


better than on education, whether humane or technical. One 
of the organizers of the Harvard Endowment Fund 


informs us that experience has shown that there must be 
(1) wide publicity by means of pamphlets and letters in news- 
papers, and (2) personal golicitation. In this country the 
bureaucratic control of our older Universities is already being 
mapped out by those who hope to govern us before many more 
years have passed. There is only one way of security and 
freedom —substantial independence of Government subsidies. - 
Ep. Spectator.) 





SAFER RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “‘ SpectaTor.’’) 
Sir,—You have made room for so many matters in the Spectator 
that are of moment to the public at large, that I believe the 
appeal which I desire to make will not be disregarded by you. 
The grievous end to a noble life, which has filled with indigna- 
tion all who have known the circumstances under which Miss 
her death, has once again 
brought into prominence the grave danger of separate compart. 
ments on our railway lines. Those of us who have daughters 
or young girls under our eare have long been alive to this 
danger. Only those carriages which are open throughout their 
entire Jength, such as are run in America, and were sometimes 
used here before the war, will free us from this peril. If a 
wave of recklessness as regards life and property is abroad, no 
greater temptation could given weak and criminal 
instincts than the present method of travelling. ‘The sad sacri- 
fice of Miss Shore’s life can only serve travellers in the future 


Florence Nightingale Shore met 


he to 





if it arouses the demand for corridor trains or, better still, 
open saloon carriages—and the change should be made as 
soon as possible by the railway companies.—I am, Sir, &e., 
8 The Mount, St. Leonards-on-Sea. J. G. Maynarp. 
SQUIRRELS LATING MEAT. 
{To THE Epiror or THF ‘* Spectator.’’] 
Str,—I have a small “ birds’ table’ about twelve feet from 


ich is like a Noah's Ark without sides nailed on 
In this I place bones and fat. 


the house, wh 
the top of a pole six feet high. 
This morning we were surprised to see one of the wild squirrels 
which nest in our trees nibbling the meat off the bone, scraping 
it into his paws and then eeting it, while the tits and other 
birds were also having a meal, Is not this unusual, especially 
as there are plenty of nuts which they store for the winter? 
Unfortunately we could not take a photograph through the 
glass, and feared to open the The squirrel was eating 
I am, Sir, &ce., 


window. 
for a quarter of an hour. 
Bitterne, January 9th. 


C. If. M. Corrown. 





A IIYBRID ? 
(To tHe Epitor or THE * Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Jlere is another instance of a pied blackbird 
Three years ago a blackbird frequented a small plantation 
this house. This bird had three white feathers in its 
wings—“ two and one,” as heraldry would put it. I often sew 
it quite close; it had a particularly flute-like note; a cock bird. 


or two! 


near 


The following year while walking in a lane about a quarter 
of a mile from the plantation 1 came upon another blackbird 
which also had some white feathers and a narrow white rim 
round the neck. In 1919 I was riding down the same lane and 
at almost the same spot a blackbird flew across the road just 


in front of my horse. I did not notice any white in its wings, 


but its head and neck were quite white except just under the 
heak. It lit on a railing about fifteen yards away, so I had a 
capital view of it. It was very handsome, with a gorgeous 


hill. 
disappeared. 
the three birds could be one bird! Or perhaps the second and 
third were lineal descendants of the first ‘* pied piper! I may 
add that recently in the same plantation I saw a white weasel, 
Except for a patch of russet on the head and 
white beautiful black tip to its 
exceedingly pretty and showed up well 


I frequently saw it after that, but it has now 
I am not enovgh of an ornithologist to know if 


orange 
” 


or small stoat. 


ears, it was with a 
tail, like an ermine: 
against the dark moss of the pathway as it darted across 
probably on the trail of some unfortunate rabbit--only about 
Iam, Sir, &e., 

Mitprep A. 
Yorks. 


pure 


fen yards in front of me. 
BoystTor. 
Cherry Burton House, Bererley, E. 


NOTICE.— When or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “ Communicated,” the Editor inust not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the moda 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ** Letters to the 
Editor.” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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POETRY. 


THE PERSONAL TOUCH. 
A cunninc man Tom Fool must be to-~lay 
For friends who find his poems in a book 
To swear: “ Tom Fool wrote that; I know his way; 
Unsigned, yet eyed all over with Tom’s look; 
See here, it’s pure Tom Fool, I’m not mistook; 
Fine simple verses, too; now, who’s to say 
How Tom has charmed these lame old words to obey 


9» 


His shepherd voice and flock beneath his crook ! 





Instead we sigh: ‘“‘ Heaven knows who wrote that stuff 
But he’s been reading Swinburne ”’; or “ That man 
Is one, I can’t say which, of the Sitwell school ”; 
Or “ Here’s a Georgian made to Marsh’s plan”’; 
Or ‘‘She’s some Oxford poetess, sure enough ” 
But seldom “ There, for a ducat, writes 
Tom Foo.” 








BOOKS. 
a 
THE PAPACY AND THE WAR.* 

DANIEL interpreted the word ‘“ Tckel,” in the writing on the 
wall that alarmed Belshazzar, as “‘'Thou art weighed in the 
balances, and art found wanting.” Mr. Champneys applies 
the phrase to the Papacy ia a temperately written essay on the 
conduct of the Vatican during the war. The author, in common 
with many other moderate men, has been profoundly distressed 
by the seeming indifference of the Papacy to the war crimes of 
the Germans and Austrians. Although a Protestant, he was 
evidently anxious to be assured that the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church could agree with him in detesting evil deeds 
that must be repugnant to every true Christian. The German 
troops in Belgium deliberately slaughtered innocent civilians, 
including many priests; they assaulted women and children, 
not even respecting the nuns in the convents; they set on fire 
numerous towns and villages, solely for the purpose of striking 
terror into the Belgian population; they killed our wounded 
and they maltreated prisoners. All these things were done 
in the first few weeks of the war, and, as the struggle continued, 
the Germans went from bad to worse. The facts are well known ; 
the Germans have not denied them, though they have occasion- 
ally sought to justify or excuse their foul deeds. Many Pro- 
testants, as well as Roman Catholics, instinctively looked to 
the Papacy as a Christian institution for a stern condemnation 
of these horrors. British Protestants did not want the Papacy 
to side with the Allies, but they hoped, for the sake of our common 
Christianity, that the Papacy would tell its German and Austrian 
friends to fight fairly. Papal remonstrances, clearly expressed, 
at the outset of the war might have induced the ‘Germans to 
drop their barbarous methods, and might have lessened the 
terrible aftermath of bitter illwill against Germany which the 
war has left among a!l decent people. The Papacy threw away 
fits great opportunity of promoting Christian union and took 
refuge in silence or in equivocal utterances which, by suggesting 
that all the belligerents were equally to blame, helped the enemy 
propaganda. It had been weighed and found wanting. 

Such, in brief, is Mr. Champneys’s argument, which he has 
fortified by many precise citations from documents. He is 
careful to state that the Pope used his influence to secure better 
treatment for prisoners, and that he contributed to funds for 
the relief of the poor in Belgium and Poland. Mr. Champneys 
quotes Father Brennan’s semi-official defence of the Papacy for 
the assertion that the Pope privately asked Germany to abandon 
the ‘U’-boat campaign against merchantmen. The Pope 
invited the Austrians not to drop bombs on open towns or 
churches, but he showed no concern when they disregarded his 
request. He persuaded Bavaria to release some of the unhappy 
Belgians who were deported and forced to work as slaves in 
the mines and factories; but he did not become indignant 
when the deportations were continued and women and girls were 
subjected to the foulest treatment in their captivity. The Pope 
n January, 1915, proclaimed that “for no one is it lawful, on 
any plea whatever, to violate justice.” In December, 1916, 
he went so far as to “ deplore this accumulation of evils and again 
condemn the injustices of this war wherever and by whomsoever 
they are perpetrated.” He pleaded that he did not know the 
facts. Moreover, as Cardinal Gasparri told the Archbishop of 
By A. C. Cha umpueys. Bell. 


© Teckel . 
le. 6d, net.J 


the Pap acy and the War. London: 





oe 
Cologne in 1918, “ the Holy Father strives to preserve the w orld 
from the sorry spectacle of disputes and dissensions between 
” . 

members of the Catholic Hierarchy.” It was this Archbishop 
who persuaded the Pope to obtain for Cologne immunity from 
Allied air raids on Corpus Christi Day—in return for which the 
Germans took particular pains to bombard Paris on that very 
day from “ Big Bertha” and also to make an air raid upon 
London. “Certainly,” says Mr. Champneys, “ the Pope has in 
practice been a valuable ally to the Germans and their allies,” 
The Papal peace proposals of August Ist, 1917, were, as we now 
know from Count Czernin, Herr Erzberger, and others, intended 
to help the Central Powers in their diplomacy by taking advan. 
tage of the supposed weariness of the Allies. It was through 
no accident that the Papal generalities followed so closely upon 
the so-called peace resolution of the Reichstag, which its authors 
admit to have been a mere trick. The Papal demand for 
“entire and reciprocal condonation,”’ for “‘ the true freedom and 
common use of the sea,”’ and so forth coincided so closely with 
the German ideas of a satisfactory peace that it might have 
been written at Berlin. Mr. Champneys points out that the 
Papal message acted as a tonic on the German people, while it 
gave rise to discouragement in Italy, and possibly helped to 
demoralize the Italian troops at Caporetto, although we must 
add that bad generalship was the main cause of that unhappy 
reverse. 

Mr. Champneys draws from this painful story the inference 
that the Papacy has not the “ gift of truth and faith that never 
fails ” :— 

“Plainly, the Pope has no such special gift. His oppor. 
tunism, as if God could not manage the government of the 
world unless His own moral laws were disregarded, shows a want 
of personal faith, and refutes the theory that God had granted 
‘a gift of truth and faith that never fails’ to all Popes, * for the 
salvation of allmen.’ And it is quite clear that both his failure 
plainly to condemn atrocious crimes and his attempt to establish 
a peace without the punishment of the criminals and without 
full reparation on their part (since he recommends ‘ reciprocal 
condonation’) tended dangerously to lower the standard of 
morals. If his efforts had been successful, and the Allies had 
agreed to leave the Germans unbeaten and unpunished, retaining 
much of their ill-gotten gains and their prestige, the result musi 
have been disastrous both to religion and to morals. In religion 
it must have been the fixing upon Germany of « belief in a 
* tribal’ non-moral deity--the God of Jephthah at best, not the 
God of Abraham, much less the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
for those who continued to believe in any deity. To the rest of 
the world it would have been very hard to believe in a God at 
all, since He had so plainly failed to defend the right, * His own 
cause’; as the repentant German oflicer said, * Either God is 
dead, or Germany is doomed.’ As regards morals, there would 
have been that lowering of the standard generally which must 
have resulted from the contemplation of one monstrous iniquity 
piled upon another till it was hard any longer to be surprised 
or shocked at any vileness of which Germans might be guilty 
demoralisation which only the plain condemnation and the 
evident failure and punishment of the perpetrators could even 
partially undo. But, besides this, two principles would naturally 
be deduced from the Pope’s inaction and his action alike 
(1) that it is no unpardonable crime if a nation breaks its solemn 
engagements as soon as they become inconvenient; (2) that the 
vilest and most atrocious acts done in war are more or less 
natural and to be condoned—as the German soldier wrote in 
his diary: ‘Ja, Ja, c’est la guerre.’ . For the faith and 
morals of the world have been saved, not by the Pope, but 
in spite of him. He has not ‘strengthened his brethren’ in 
the fight for righteousness ; and our Lord’s words to St. Peter 
cannot have had the meaning which Papalists give them, and 
on which Papalism depends. Not in any small matter, but in 
a great ‘ day of the Lord,’ in a crisis which must affect religion 
and morals, for good or for evil, for generations, God's Provi- 
dence has not used the Papacy to maintain the right. The 
Pope, like some ordinary man of bad judgment ‘and weak 
character, has, on the whole, helped the wrong side.’ 


All that we need say is that the war has revealed once again the 
fatal dualism of the Papacy, which secks to be a political power 
as well as a religious force, and that the two aims can be recon- 
ciled less and less satisfactorily as the world grows older. Man- 
kind needs more than ever the help that religion can give, but 
it does not want political religion or religious politics. The 
attempt of the Papacy to be neutral in a world-war that raised 
the gravest moral issues was fundamentally mistaken. 





A YOUNGER SON.* 
Mr. Dewar’s autobiography is a very attractive book. He 
looks back over his life as a literary man and a student of politics, 
and recalls his more interesting experiences very much as if he 
were conversing with a friend. His standpoint is that of the 
detached observ er. He cannot be classed or labelled, as most 


A Younger By 
George A. Bb. Dewar, 


Recollections ; and ‘Opinions in Middle Age. 
Graut Richards. [l2s. dd. uet.] 
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Pee 
people are nowadays. He has conservative instincts, but he 
shows a keen sympathy with the workman’s grievances. He has 
an instinctive respect for our old institutions and traditions, 
but he is prepared to welcome any new proposals that promise 
to improve society. He has seen too much of politics to be a 
politician or to have any great regard for politicians, yet he does 
not echo the foolish depreciation of statesmanship as a great 
profession. Apart from public affairs, he takes a pleasure in 
good literature, in sport, in natural history, and in trayel, and 
he writes well on these subjects. He has something to say also 
about the war, for, though he was rejected when he volunteered, 
he contrived to visit the fronts in France and Italy and to serve 
in a civilian capacity behind the lines during the battle of Cambrai. 
Mr. Dewar’s conversation on these topics is worth reading. He 
is obviously disinterested and sincere. 

In recalling his childhood in Hampshire, where he picked up 
an education in a well-stocked library and in the fields and woods 
without going to a Public School, Mr. Dewar considers ‘ the 
passing of an old régime.” Feudalism died long ago; “the 
County,” which succeeded it and still flourished in his youth, is, 
he says, ‘ virtually extinct.” The prejudice against the old 
county family influence was, he thinks, a middle-class prejudice 
and not really justified. To Mr. Dewar the old families, who were 
not only proud of their estates but also recognized their duty to 
their tenantry, were on a higher plane and served a more social 
purpose than the new rich who buy land and treat it on purely 
commercial lines. He sees the human side of this great question, 
which is too often regarded as a simple economic problem. He 
goes on to advocate the creation of as many small proprietors 
as possible, in the interests of social stability. He would 
encourage not merely the well-to-do farmers but also ordinary 
workmen to buy land :— 

* To satisfy the workers—and in this I completely sympathize 
with these workers and have for years past—we simply must 
suffer them in large numbers to have an owning interest in the 
soil of England. 1t.is utterly hopeless to try to arouse zeal 
in the worker on the land unless you give him a real chance to 
share in the land. You might as well try to arouse zeal in the 
machine as zeal in our country workers for soil which practically 
you forbid them to share in; and I am bound to say that, 
wherever I have gone among the workshops and shipyards of 
the North, 1 have seen the same thing clearly there. It is 
spreading to the Midlands, and to our more unimaginative 
South even. A share in the control, a share in the property— 
the whole industrial world is unmistakably moving towards 
that goal, and the rural world is bound to follow. When a 
business man tells me that good cottages and a generous wage 
are all that is needed, I know, no matter how good he is at 
‘ business,’ that he has failed to understand the most powerful 
current of feeling among the masses to-day, whether civilian 
or military. Good wages and good cottages may be fifty per 
cent. of the whole problem of labour, country and town. But 
observe; the other fifty per cent. relates to a share in the 
control, a share in th» possession, a share in the dignity. 
rhe longer we put off this resettlement of England by small 
ownership, the worse it will fare, when the inevitable step is 
taken, for the few old families on the land: still worse, for the 
class which has poured in and taken possession during the last 
few decades. If this class does not come into the movement, it 
will end by being thrown out. A marked feeling is growing up 
against the way in which strangers—mere adventurers—here 


one year, gone perhaps the next, have been buying and selling | 


England of late. They barter in the soil at home, as their 
prototypes bartered in the serf abroad. It may not be expressed 
in the villages in coherent language as yet, but the thing is there.” 
There is much truth and wisdom in this pronouncement, though 
the ordinary politicians have failed to see it. In France, in 
Germany, and in America the small farmers who own their land 
are the solid element of the State. 
went to Oxford, where he had a happy time without seeking or 
gaining academic distinction. Like most thoughtful men, Mr. 
Dewar is all for the classics, though he did not learn much of 


them. ‘‘ The view that to educate a man should mean fitting 
him to ‘ get on in the world’ and knock out competitors, &c., 


is altogether too beastly. I would not train my dog to do it. 
lf that spirit is inspired into Oxford, Oxford will perish.” And 
he is good enough to refer to an article in the Spectator some ten 
or twelve years ago, castigating a dreadful series of books in 
which the materialism of Dr. Smiles was exaggerated and 
vulgarized. Whether the article “slew” that series, we do 
not know, but we fear, with Mr. Dewar, that there are still 
many people who regard education only as a means of making 
We must, by the way, call 


money and gaining worldly fame. 
attention to the technical error of translating 
non-collegiate student ; it is the equivalent of 


“Torpid.” It is 


probably not Mr. Dewar's mistake, for we have scldom seen a 
book that contained so many bad misprints. 








From Hampshire Mr. Dewar | The Turks were induced to bait their own trap. 


Mr. Dewar first learned about politics when he was private 
secretary to Sir Howard Vincent. Afterwards he worked ia the 
Press Gallery. During the greater part of the war he edited 
the Saturday Review. He says that he has “heard only one 
orator of the first rank, Gladstone,” and he seems to think of 
Parnell as the only man of real genius whom he has met in the 
political world. For the “party game” he has a profound 
distaste. He thinks that the Front Benches act in collusion, 
and that their controversies cannot be taken seriously becaus: 
the rival politicians are often personal friends. Is not Mr. Dewar 
misled by a false analogy between politics and war ? 
disagree with a man’s political views and yet have a sincere 
regard for him. The friendly relations existing between British 


One may 


| politicians have probably served a useful purpose in preventing 


political differences from becoming feuds and in maintaining 
continuity in our political evolution. Mr. Dewar recalls his 
persistent advocacy of Conscription from November, 1914, 
onwards, despite the unwillingness of the Unionist leaders to 
declare themselves :— 

‘There were, however, one or two hearty exceptions. Mr. 

Waiter Long gave us a right hand of fellowship. He wrote me 
early in 1915 a straight, clear, fearless letter in favour of com 
pulsory service. That is what one expects in such a man. | 
have heard people who think themselves intellectual make light 
of Walter Long. There has not been in public life, in my time, 
a more upright, outright English gentleman. Old-fashioned 
Conservative, perhaps; not highly imaginative in matter: 
Irish and other, perhaps. Still, one likes a man. I look on 
Walter Long as the best man on the Conservative benches. 1 
hate committees; but it was a singular pleasure to attend hi 
little committee on cadets in 1915. I believe it was killed by 
the more impatient believers in conscription.”’ 
Mr. Dewar’s chapters on the war are interesting. He ha: 
something to say about Ireland in war time, and he ends a very 
readable book with some sketches of travel in Italy, Algerie, 
and Tunis. 





THE ROAD TO EN-DOR.* 

Tue reader who begins The Road to En-Dor after dinner will 
probably be found at one o'clock in the morning still reading, 
with eyes goggling and mouth open, beside his cold grate. 
Unfortunately the reader must be told very few of the best points 
of the book beforehand, lest an amazingly good story be spoiled. 
The narrative is a true account of the escape from the ‘Turkish: 
prison camp of Yosgad of two British officers, Mr. Jones and M: 
Hill, entirely by means of fake spiritualism. “ Spiritualism 
extended our house-room, secured a hunt club for our friends, 
and changed the mind of the Commandant from silent and 
uncompromising hostility to a postprandial friendliness ablaze 
with the eloquence of the spook.” 

Mr. Jones is a Welshman who possesses that genius for intrigue 
which is common in his countrymen. ‘This is clearly combined 
as is frequent among the Welsli—with benevolence and perfect 

For the true Welshman loves the game far above the 
** drama ”—it would generally be unjust 
The 


honesty. 
prize, and concocts a 
to call it a plot—as an Englishman might do acrostics. 
Road to En-Dor tells of a veritable battle of heroes. Surely 
never did such champions front each other before. Tor Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Hill, the first a Welsh-speaking Welshman and 
the latter a first-rate amateur conjurer, were out to score against 
two very fine Turkish artists and an Ottoman Jew in an intrigue 
of extreme complexity. The unfortunate Orientals were out- 
classed at once. The web was spun under the noses of the victims. 
The Turkish 
War Office was ju-jitsued into making repeated moves which 
furthered the escape of two of their prisoners of war. ‘T'he 
“spirit” dictated and letters te a Government 
Department and received official replies to its communications. 
At the same time nearly a hundred lynx-eyed British officers 


telegrams 


| were kept in a state of complete bewilderment, and greasy 


Turkish officials were made voluntarily to restrict themselves 
to a diet of bread and water for days at a time on pain of super- 


| natural torments. A wonderful spirit world was built up in which 


| the 
| Once Mr. Jones overdid it. So strong did the “ hostile control 


‘Togger”’ as a | 


‘opposition’ of hostile spirits played a prominent part. 
” 


at one time seem to the wretched Turks that the prey was nearly 
scared away fur good :— 

‘The situation had its humorous side. With much toil Hill 
and I had built up in the Turks a belief in the existence of a 
spirit world peopled by powerful personalities capable of inter 
fering in mundane affairs and of controlling the actions of us 
Ek, H. Jones, 


* The Road to En-Dor. Vy 
Loudon: John Lane, 
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mortals. We had created a spirit who was labouring for us, 
and to explain why so omnipotent a personality should not at 
once achieve its aim we had been forced to invent an opposition 
epirit in whom the Turks believed as fully as in our own spook. 
‘These two great forces were struggling for the strings which 
moved us human marionettes. Until X. had ccme into the arena 
all had gone well and the Turks had been content to remain 
automata and to obey blindly the pulls at their strings. But 
now there was a split in our camp. Kiazim was assailed with 
doubt as to the genuine intentions of our spook, and on the other 
hand with fears that O-O-O might eventually prove supreme. 
But never for a single moment had he any doubts about the 
mediums. So it came about that our chief jailer gravely pointed 
out to us the possibility that we might be forced to escape by 
the unseen powers, which would have dangerous consequences 
for himself.” 

But perhaps the most dramatic part of the story is the account 
of how, when the first intrigue failed at the last moment, the 
second plan of escape was tried. This was a terrible expedient , 
for it involved a simulation of madness so perfect that it would 
deceive a number of very able Turkish mental specialists. As 
® preparation the two men, with extraordinary self-control, 
starved themselves consistently for about a month and went 
without sleep for many days. ‘There were to be no half-measures: 

** Alone or together, in sickness or in health, to friend and foe: 

et all times and under all circumstances, we must appear mad- 
© Farrell-warned us that the strain would be terrible, but not 
even he, doctor as he was, guessed half what it really meant. 
‘there were times in Constantinople when we doubted if liberty 
itself was worth it. Pretend to be what you are not, and the 
desire to be what you are grows in intensity until it becomes an 
agony of the mind. Your very soul cries out to be natural, to 
be your own ‘ self,’ if only for five minutes. ‘Then comes a stage 
of fear when you wonder if you are not what you seem—if you 
can ever be yourself again—if this creature that weeps mourn- 
fully when it should be gay, or gabbles wildly about its own 
grandeur, is not the real Hill, the real Jones. You believe you 
are all right, but you want to try so as to be sure—and yet trial 
is impossible ; it would spoil everything. Hill was for a short 
time in hospital put in a bed next to mine. It seems a little 
thing, that we should lie there three feet apart instead of ten, 
but that was for us the easiest part of our long misery. We did 
not attempt to talk—we were too closely watched for that— 
but at night under cover of darkness, sometimes he and sometimes 
I] would stretch out an arm, and for a brief moment grip the 
other's hand.” 
The reader will see how at last, in spite of their success, 2 success 
which was deserved if ingenuity, self-control, courage, and loyalty 
ever merited reward, fate played the last card in an astounding 
game of bluff. 

One point Mr. Jones is very anxious to make. He argues 
that he and Mr. Hill, the conjurer, produced between them all 
the phenomena which believers in spiritualism are accustomed to 
regard as involving supernatural interposition. His spiritualism 
was a fake, and therefore, he argues, all spiritualism must be 
dishonest. This may possibly be the case, but the present 
writer cannot see that Mr. Jones has done more than prove that 
most spiritualism may be fraudulent. He and his friend were 
able to deceive a number of able mental specialists as to their 
sanity. But would he argue from this extremely clever achieve- 
ment that all lunatics are fraudulent ? 





RECENT POETRY.* 
“Short is the date, alas! of modern rhymes ; 
And ‘tis but just to let them live betimes.” 


Porr’s jeering jingle suggested itself irresistibly to our mind 
when we first looked upon the array of volumes that confront 
us for review, and wondered how in the space et our disposal 
we could discharge our duties to our readers and authors with 
any satisfaction to either. How can we praise one poct at 


* (1) Symphonie Symbolique. By Fdmund John. London: FE. Macdonald. 
{5s. net.]———(2) Moods and Tenses. By H. L. Simpson. Same publisher and 
rice.-——(8) Poems. By D. F. G. Johnson. Cambridge: at the University 
ress, [4s. 6d. net.]———-(4) Poems and Rhymes. By Jeffery Day. London: 
@ldgwick and Jackson. [3s. net.]}-—(5) Forgotten Places. Ky Ian Mackenzie. 
London: Chapman and Hall. (33. 6d. net.|——-(6) Magpies in Picardy. By 
T. P, ©. Wilson. London: The Poetry Bookshop. [4s. net.]}——(7) In 
Memoriam; Edward Thomas, London: The Morland Press, [29. net.]—— 
(8) Knights Adventurers. By L. B. Williams. London: Simpkin, Marshall. 
[Is. 6d. net.]——(9) The Rhymes of Amot Orlaunch. By G.S. Maxwell. London : 
[2s. 6d. net.|——(10) The Four Years. By Laurence Binyon. 
E, Mathews. [78. 6d. net.J——-(11) France. By P. H. B. Lyon. 


Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. [1s. 6d. net.]—— (12) The Superhuman Antagonists, 
and other Poems. By Sir William Watson. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
63. net.|——(13) The Tool Nert Door. By N. 1). Douglas, London: C. W. 


daniel. (23. net.]— 
E. Macdonald, 


(14) The Glow of Life. 
[3s. 6d, net.]-——(15) New Poems. 


Ry Le Breton Martin, London: 
By C. G.D. Roberts. London : 


Constable. (23. 6d. net.]——(16) I Take the Road. By R. A. Foster-Melliar. 
London: A. L. Humphreys. [2s. 6d. net.|——(17) The Cred of My Heart. 
By E. Holmes. London: Constable. (2s. net.]——(18) Fifteen Poems. Ty 


Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. [ls. 6d. net.|-——-(19) Footsteps and 
Ky C. J. Druce. Same publisher. [2s. 6d. net.]——(20) Loyalties. 
London: Sidgwick and Jackson. [38. net.] (21) Roses, 
Thy A. Matheson. London: H. Milford. [4s. 6d. net.] 
By C. Honghton, London: Grant Richards, 


G. Crow, 
Fantasies. 


Ky J. Drinkwater. 
Loaves, and Old Rhymes. 
-—— (22) The Tavern of Dreams, 








fitting length without doing an injustice to others perhaps 
equally deserving ? While if we allot to each his exact arith. 
metical proportion, the reader shudders at the implied suggestion 
of a dead level of spiritless mediocrity, and the author's spirit 
revolts at finding the inspiration and labour of years dismissed 
in a couple of lines of pedestrian prose. But in criticism ag in 
war “you must do the best you can,” and we may begin our 
task with the work of some who are no longer to be moved by 
praise or blame. Of those who died in order that in these 
postponed days it might be possible to read poetry in freedom, 
Edmund John seems to us to have come nearest to great achieve. 
ment. His Symphonie Symbolique,' suggested, though not 
inspired, by Tchaikovsky's Symphonie Pathétique, is a wonderful 
picture of soul adventure. The subtly varying rhythms and 
the queer echoing cadences are adjusted with true craftsman’s 
skill to help the imagination to complete the artist’s design and 
emphasize the clear utterance of his passion. He was fortunate, 
too, in his illustrator: the drawings worthily supplement the 
text. Something of the same power of intensive dreaming is 
shown in Lieutenant but they are less 
obviously original and personal. They bear manifest traces of 
the influence of Rossetti and Wilde. too, Lieutenant 
Johnson’s poems * are rather the work of the stylist and scholar 
than the native Flight Commander Day,' on the 
other hand, although the total bulk of his writings is small, 
managed to put his own individuality into the swinging rhymes 
he formed on Gilbertian models; in his poctry, as in his life, 
he went “all out.” Ian Mackenzie’s verse ° is slower in pace, 
and more introspective ; he sought more consciously for beautiful 
images and unhackneyed turns of expression, but his thought 
is equally manly and sincere. Captain Wilson ° much 
more sophisticated and mature than cither; he knew better 
how to achieve literary effects without betraying the mechanism. 
One thing, however, all these dead soldier poets had in common : 
an intense delight in the quiet countryside of England, whose 
memory haunted them with its wistful mellowness whenever 
their minds had leisure to turn from the distasteful business of 
war. No one of recent years expressed this appeal of Nature 
so intimately as Edward Thomas, to whom some of his friends 
who shared his life on both sides have paid a fitting tribute ;‘ 
but Lieutenant Williams,’ without attempting anything like 
the detail upon which Thomas loved to dwell, is almost equally 
successful in conjuring up the emotion. His lyrical use of 
proper names is unfailingly musical, and yet we never feel 
that they were chosen for their mclody but always for the wealth 
of their associations. Last on our list of warrior singers comes 
Lieutenant Maxwell,? whose captivating rhymes, frankly 
comic extravaganza and parody in tho straightforward style of 
The Ingoldsby Legends, were sung with applause in the ward- 
room of H.M.S. ‘ Arrogant’ on the night before she went into 
action at Zeebrugge. As we have heartily commended Mr. 
Binyon’s war poems already, we need not now do more than 
call attention to the volume ” in which we find them collected ; 
he sustains the dignity of his subject without effort, and dis- 
tinguishes unerringly between force and violence. We cannot 
gay quite the same for last year’s Newdigate prize poom,'' if 
only because the topic made some obvious allusions inevitable, 
but Mr. Lyon has infused a very creditable amount of 
originality into his treatment of them. 

Sir William Watson’s latest volume " affords us a convenient 
transition-ground to our next group of writers, for although a 
largo part of it deals with the war, the major poem from which 
jt takes its name concerns the eternal conflict between the powers 
of darkness and light. The work shows no decadence from the 
sinewy strength of the author's previous achievements, his 
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London: FE. Macdonald. [3s. 6d. net.}——(26) The Harbingers. By F. ©. 
Blunden. Framficld: G. A. Blunden.——(27) An Evile’s Lute. By E. WU. 
Harris. TLondon: FE. Macdonald, (33. 6d. net.|——(28) Lyrics of the Nile. 
By an Anglo-Egyptian Civil Servant. London; The Essex House Press. [7s. €d. 
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Brady. London: Harrap. [4s. 6d. net.])——(38) Dylan. By T. E. Eliis. 
London: Simpkia, Marshall. [5s. net.}——(59) In the Name of Time. By 
Michael Field. London: The Poetry Bookshop. [43. net.]}——(40) Collected 
Plaus and Poems. By Gale Young Rice. 2 vols. New York: The Century Co. 
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sadestiace 
optimism is still unabated, and his younger rivals might well 
study his use of epithet and his well-judged condensation. 
Mr. Douglas 13 is busied with the same great theme, but he 
approaches it by a different route; he attempts the Browning 
dramatic monologue, but not, we are afraid, with Browning's 
insight, and his rendering of the creed of Pacificism is remarkable 
rather for its energy than its persuasivencss. Mr. Martin ™ 
has a kindlier and braver gospel; his poetry is essentially 
personal, but it expresses, sometimes with rare distinction, 
feelings and desires for the clemental things that lie at the root 
of all life. With him we may class Mr. Roberts, whose 
gift is eminently lyrical, Mr. Foster-Melliar,"° Mr. Holmes,” 
and Mr. Crow.’ Mr. Diruce” looks at the universe more 
cynically than any of these ; he refuses to accept facile solutions 
a the old problems of good and evil, but he has, in our opinion, 
the truest poetic utterance; there is an astringent quality in 
his verse and a command over his subject and his medium which 
make us look forward to his next production with much curiosity, 
The individual element is characteristic of Mr. Drinkwater’s 
writings ~” he presents points of view rather than dis- 
cussions, but more than Mr. Druce he has the faculty of entering 
into elien habits of thought, and his workmanship is, if possible, 
and orthodox 


also ; 


more carefully considered. More conventional 
but equally sincere is the poctry of Miss Matheson,”! which 
is impregnated with the Christianity of love; and the same 
spirit, with greater imaginative ornament but less intensity, 
felt in The of Dreams. Triptych 
emotion rather than thought, but we place it here on account 


is Tavern expresses 
of its intrinsic subjectivity ; its verse is symbolic and difficult, 
but it possesses the beauty of mysticism as well as its vagueness. 

Mr. J. 8S. Fletcher is well known for his skill in handling the 
Yorkshire dialect in prose; in Leet Livvy** he uses it to 
admirable effect in ver unfolding a grim tragedy in one of 
we have read in the last 
the same country of the 


eC, 
the most powerful narrative poems 
decade. Miss Ratcliffe ™ 
Dales in more literary but not less tuneful lvries ; in her un- 
affected lines she captures the breeziness of morning on the open 
moorlands. Mr. Blunden * dwells lovingly on a more pastoral 
and Mr. Harris* rejoices in the mountains and 
legends of wild Wales. The Lyrics of the Nile*® take us 
further afield, but it is only the names that are foreign; the 
rhetoric and the reasoning are very much like what we get from 
the younger and more enthusiastic Socialists at home. 

Egypt brings us to Greece, and so to Mr. Legge’s poems from 
he Anthology.’ He is faithful to his original in word and 
spirit, but in matching the “tightness” of the Greek with 
English equivalents he has, we think, imported a sense of con- 
atriction from which literal translations are free. Mr. 
Aldington pleases us better: in his unmetrical versions of the 
Anacreontics *° the of Anyte*! he is exact 
without being pedantic ; and in his original pocms* he sings 
as a Greek might be supposed to sing who was taken from the 
Athens of Pericles and turned loose in the London of the County 
Council. Mr. renderings of Gocthe®™ are, we 
fear, rather those of a thinker and a scholar than a poet. Mr. 
Finch’s translations,4 on the other hand, could take high 
rank as originals; they are charmingly melodic, and (we may 
remark incidentally) their production does credit to their printer 
and publisher alike. Two new anthologies come next on our 
list for mention: Wheels, which is determinedly modern 
and wayward and contains some very remarkeble pocms by 
Mr. Sherard Vines, and The Monthly Chapbook,) in which no 
fewer than twenty-three contemporary pocts, including Mr. 
Sassoon, Mr. W. H. Davies, Miss Rose Macaulay, and Mr. 
De La Mare ave represented. To Mr. Brady,” who follows 
stoutly in the Kipling tradition; to Dylan, which is an 
interesting experiment in the use of irregular rhymed verze for 
dramatic purposes; and to In the Name of Time,” which is 
the last posthumous work of the two ladies who collaborated 
under the name of ‘ Michael Field,” we can do no more than 
refer, 


celebrates 


country, 


less 








and poems 











Bosanquet’s 


One author, an American, remains.“ 24 Myr, Rice’s 


fertility would entitle him to considcration even if the quality 
but the quality is high. It is seen 
dramas, which maintain an astonish- 


of his work were low: 
at its best in his poetic 
ing elevation and intensity of passion; his blank verse never 
slips into pedestrian grooves ; but his visionary and philosophical 
poems are very nearly as fine. He has a thorough mastery of 


form, and, notwithstanding the case of his verse, it is never 
mechanical or slip-shod. 


His facility is his danger; wero he 

















content to “ roll all His strength and sweetness up into one ball,” 
he might become the Verdi of his art instead of approximating 
perilously to its Donizetti. 





VILLAGE ECONOMICS 
INDIA is a poor country. The statement is frequently made, 
and can hardly be denied. But what do we mean when we say 
that India is a poor country? A comparison is implied, and we 
rarely ask ourselves with what country we are comparing India. 
There are rich and poor in all countries. Do we mean that the 
Indian poor are worse off, more miserable, more destitute of 
warmth and food, than the inhabitants of slums in Europe and 
America ? Indians themselves, for all their insistence for 
purposes of political argument on Indian poverty, will indignantly 
deny this. Henry George’s Progress and Poverty has recently 
been discovered by Indian publicists, and the vernacular news- 
papers abound in startling quotations from this work, dreadful 
tales of the vice, crime, squalor, hunger, disease of the poorer 
quarters of Western cities. The moral drawn is to thank God 
that the Indian peasant is not as the slum-dwellers of the West. 
A special stress is laid on the immorality that haunts Western 
destitution, and Indian cultivators are described (not altogether 
unjustly) as being, on the whole, as virtuous as any agricultural 
labourers anywhere. 

There is no lack of evidence as to the actual economic status 
of the Indian peasantry. Indian official literature has an honour- 
able place among Government publications, and not least 
valuable, and readable, are the admirable Settlement Reports, 
the work of trained experts, which record the periodical revision 
of the assessments of land revenue. It is somewhat surprising 
that no economist, save, perhaps, the late Mr. Baden-Powell, 
has written a commentary on, or even a summary of, these 
invaluable and most interesting Reports. Independently of 
these, however, District Officers, in many provinces, have for 
many years past made careful crop experiments in connexion 
with the investigations of the Agricultural Department. But 
all official information is suspect to those ardent patriots who 
have persuaded themselves, and would fain persuade others, 
that Indian poverty, such as it is, is a direct result of over- 
taxation, and that taxation is heavier and grows more heavy 
still under British rule than under indigenous Governments. 
In Bengal the land revenue was fixed for ever by the famous 
permanent Settlement of 1791. Politicians eagerly argued, 
and still argue, that a like perpetually fixed rent-charge would 
make other parts of India happy and prosperous. And this in 
spite of the obvious fact that, if Bengal is more prosperous than 
other provinces, it is simply because it is less liable to failure 
of the rains. 
temporarily settled portions of adjacent Assam. 

Such was the state of things when, shortly before the war, 
some Indian Universities recognized that, in a purely agricultural 
country, a serious and scientific study of agrarian economics 
might profitably be added to the purely literary training which 
has made of modern India a land of voluble sophists and rhetor- 
icians. In Madras Dr. Gilbert Slater was elected to be Professor 
of Indian Economics, and to him occurred the happy thought 
of setting his students to make economic surveys of village life 
during their vacations. This account of Some South Indian 
Villages is the singularly interesting result of the holiday tasks 
prescribed, supervised, and commented on by the learned 


IN MADRAS.* 


It is not so prosperous, agriculturally, as the 


Professor. 

The Reports sent in by the students vary greatly, of course, 
in interest and value. The villages reported on are those in 
which the students happened to spend their holidays, and are 
not necessarily typical, nor is their total number sufficient to 
be the basis of general averages. But these first-hand investiga- 
tions have already a high value, and not merely because they are 
an admirable means of training in the compilation and eluci- 
dation of economic facts. Professor Slater points out, with 
unanswerable cogency of statement, that these amateurish and 
boyish studies, often biassed, often ingenuously impressed by 
the suggestions of shrewd village elders, do distinctly show that 
village poverty, still less the poverty of India at large, is not due 
to harshness in assessing the land revenue. As in Bengal @ 
fixed revenue led to the sudden growth of a multitude of petty 
landlords and consequent rack-renting, so in Madras a lenient 
assessment, aided by the greed for land common in agricultural 


Economic Studies,” edited 
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* Some South Indian Villages. Being Vol. J. of “ 
by Professor Gilbert Slater for the University of Madras. 
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countries, has led to.the growth of landlords and moneylenders, 
parasites on rural industry. 

If exemption from land revenue meant the growth of rural 
capital and the expenditure of the money thus saved in greater 
production, there would be less poverty. But peasant and 
landlord alike continue the old wasteful methods of cultivation, 
a legacy of already distant days when to accumulate capital | 
was to run a risk of being robbed. Hence barely enough is 
grown to meet the cultivator’s immediate needs, and the capital 
of the farmer and his tools remain what they were in the days of 
Maratha raids and general insecurity. 

What is the remedy? Professor Slater says (and who shall 
gainsay him ?) that what is needed is a more generous expenditure 
on the Agricultural Departments, on means of transport and 
travel, on sanitation, on practical education. The peasant must 
be taught, since he has failed to discover it for himself, the 
possibility of a higher standard of living, and the means of 
acquiring it. Already these students’ Reports show some im- 
provement in this matter. Villagers are beginning to build 
more substantial houses, often of brick and mortar, and to furnish 
them in a fashion that even an American farmer might consider 
comfortable when due regard is paid to the needs of a people 
living in a warm and equable climate. The process of improve- 
ment can be, amd must be, hastened, and here, once more, is 
a fresh field of activity where the official and the amateur 
politician can, if they will, heartily collaborate to their common 
advantage and better understanding. 





MID-VICTORIAN MEMORIES.* 

Tuere is a certain sadness in reviewing the last book written 
by an author so long familiar to the British public as Miss 
Betham-Edwards. A year or two ago she kept her Diamond 
Jubilee as a writer; and she wished to celebrate the end of 
those sixty years of work by the appearance of this volume of 
recollections, dealing with some of the more or less famous 
people whom she had known in the course of her long life. 
Except her great age, there was no reason why slie should not 
have enjoyed the pleasure of seeing and handling this new work 
of hers, as eagerly and impatiently looked forward to, we are 
told, as though it had been the first book of a young writer. 
She had even corrected the proofs; and more than that, being 
at eighty-two “ still keenly alive intellectually,” she had begun 
one new novel and projected another, while her first, The White 
House by the Sea, published in 1857, was about to be reprinted 
in a Diamond Jubilee edition. This was a great gratitication 
to Miss Betham-Edwards. So also was the appearance of her 
Suffolk novel, The Lord of the Harvest, in the series of ‘* The 
World’s Classics” in 1913. She had indeed enjoyed a large 
share of literary success, and even at the time of her death, 
early in 1919, might be counted among the most popular of 
English novelists. 

And this was not nearly all. Her friend “Sarah Grand,” 
who prefaces this book with a sympathetic personal sketch 
which might very well be expanded into a volume, reminds us 
that Miss Betham-Edwards’s novels 
“were but a light part of her output. She had to her credit 
besides, in the solider parts, some of the best works ever written 
on French life, organization, and character. In 1891 the French 
Government, considering that her writings had materially 
helped to promote the sympathy and understanding which 
resulted in the Hntente Cordiale, made her an Officier de [' Instruc- 
tion Publique de France. She was, I believe, the first English 
ofiicer of the Order.” 

The Republican Government of those years had indeed reason 
to be grateful to Miss Betham-Edwards, for she made herself 
their champion in regard to many contentious questions, and her 
accounts of France and things French were sometimes accepted 
at their face-value by readers who had no means of discounting 
statements rather often coloured by religious and social prejudice 





and one-sided information. However this might be, her books 
of French travel were always picturesque and readable, full of 
interesting study and careful if narrow observation. 


“Sarah Grand’s” short memoir throws a pleasant light on | 
Miss Betham-Edwards as she was known to her friends. She | 


was, we may well believe, a good and faithful friend, and a | author gets clear of London and the society of cynics and 


materialists and financiers, she writes with good sense and feeling. 
There is considerable point in the saying attributed to the Irish 
priest: “‘ It’s they [the English] who’ve brought this war on us, 
though I'm hopeful to God they'll pull through, for even the 
"© The Plough, By Mary Fulton, London: Wuckworth. (7s, net) 


delightful companion to those with whom she found herself | 
in sympathy. In character she was strongly individual ; her | 
opinions were as unalterable as her habits of life, and strangers 


* Mid-Victorian Memories. By Matilda Betham-Edwards, Officier de!’ Instrue- 
ton Publique de France, &e., &e. With a Personal Sketch by Mrs, Sarah Grand, 
With a Portrait. London; John Murray, (103, 6d. net.] 





found her formidable in argument. Her fixed and independent 
views had little toleration for some modern developments 
of thought and manners. Her Liberalism and her religious 
ideas were mid-Victorian of the George Eliot and Fortnightly 
Review type. But her youth of spirit and her keen interest jn 
the ‘details of everyday life never failed, either in writing or 
conversation : her liveliness of touch survived her eighty years, 

+e present volume is a proof of this. Ranging from 
‘¢+vutry Patmore to Mr. John Murray, Miss Betham-Edwards 
has something to say of eighteen or twenty men and women 
whom she knew well or slightly, and none of these swift pen- 
sketches, easy and often discursive, fails to make the desired 
impression on a reader’s mind. It is all set down, if not always 
without malice, with keen insight and generally just appreci- 
ation. One of the most curious sketches, and perhaps the best 
worth reading, is that which touches on the home life of George 
Eliot and Mr. Lewes, and includes George Eliot’s and the writer’s 
most intimate friend, Mme. Bodichon. The picture of George 
Eliot is attractive, with something that makes for tears; that 
of Mr. Lewes and his jokes, very much the contrary. 

The youngest of Victorian novelists advances timidly yet 
courageously on the dazzling scene. “There in the centre of 
the room, as if enthroned, sat the Diva; at her feet in a semi- 
circle gathered philosophers, scientists, men of letters, poets, 
artists—in fine the leading spirits of the great Victorian age.” 

The kindly reception that followed, with many other lightly 
described experiences, were well worth remembering, and the 
book as a whole will undoubtedly be enjoyed, not without 
tribute of cordial regret, by readers of to-day. 








FICTION. 
THE PLOUGH.* 
Miss Futton’s new novel is so far a war story that it begins 
with a dinner-party in the last days of July, 1914, and ends 
with the Armistice. In the interval the heroine marries, loses 
her husband, and finds solace as a worker on the land. But 
the author tells us very little about the progress of the war; 
she is more concerned with the psychology of non-combatants, 
Patricia Querin is the daughter and only child of a prosperous 
and entirely worldly pair who are anxious to marry her oif to 
Lord Errol Rivers, the younger son of an Irish Marquess, 
more than twenty years her senior, and of no character. 
Lord Errol was a terrible fellow, “hero of innumerable 
amours. But no black shadow of publicity had ever inter- 
vened between him and the respectable hierarchy of his 
caste. Therefore Lady Querin [the heroine’s mother} was 
content to accept him as a licensed favourite of fortune. 
Extraordinarily handsome as a boy, with the hypnotic eyes 
and black hair of his countrymen, he had a chin not too 
weak for beauty, but weak enough for charm.” ‘There 
is a great deal about this decadent hedonist in the pages 
of The Plough; unfortunately, he reveals himself in 
speech and action, he fails to justify his repute as a Cupidon 
déchainé ; he is merely a futile voluptuary. How Patricia, who 
was an innocent simpleton, failed to be captivated by this 
magnetic nobleman, though strongly backed in his suit by hei 
parents, passes the comprehension of the plain person. But 
she had a powerful ally in Lord Errol’s cousin Sally, a beautiful 
young woman with wicked eyes and a lurid past, who was appar- 
ently addicted to drugs. In spite, however, of her beauty and 
wit, Sally, though deeply in love with Lord Errol, was unable 
to secure him as a husband, and he ultimately married a lady 
of the nanie of Niobe. Of Keith Campbell, the fiery young 
militarist whom Patricia married, we hear far too little to explain 
Patricia’s fortunate preference of his crude simplicity to the 
sophisticated attractions of the middle-aged amorist. The 
efforts of the lady with the wicked eyes to retain the affections 
of the nobleman with the weak chin dominate the scene, and it 
is only after Keith has fallen and Sally has committed suicide 
that Patricia re-emerges and the title of the book is justified 
in a brief sketch of the labours and relaxations uf women workers 
on the land. There is a pleasant and sympathetic portrait of a 


as 


| soldier’s wife, sorely tried yet uncomplaining ; and when the 
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eee SES ; 
British are preferable to the race that bore Martin Luther.” 
But as a satire on the selfishness of the ruling classes, the book 
is impaired by the sentimental effusiveness, we had almost said 
the gusto, with which their extravagant luxury is described. 





READABLE Nove.s.—Married Quarters. By David Lyall. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.)—Gives an account of an 
unequal marriage during the war. The end is perhaps not very 
convincing, but the description of the hero’s home over the grocer’s 
shop at Stoney Markyate is written with much discernment 
and sympathy. Drums Afar. By J. Murray Gibbon. (John 
Lane. 7s. net.)}—The hero finds himsvif at the outbreak of war 
in the United States on an errand in the prosecution of which 
sentiment and business alike seek to detain him. In the end he 
is rewarded for doing his duty and joining up, by being followed 
to the scene of war by his American fiancée, who becomes a nurse. 
——Iadies in Waiting. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. net.)—A series of prettily drawn though 
sentimental stories with cheerful endings. There appears to be 
not a word about the war in the whole collection. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE 


W EEK, 


{Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





Tue Quarreriies.—The Edinburgh Review opens with a 
trenchant article by the Bishop of Hereford on “The Church 
and Socialism.”” He discusses and condemns the recent Report 
of the Archbishops’ Committee on “ Christianity and Industrial] 
Problems ” as being “in substance and efiect a Socialist tract.”’ 
“The primary concern of Christianity is individual character. 
If that be sound, the external conditions of life in the world 
will ultimately right themselves.” On the Continent most 
Socialists are of course definitely anti-Christian ; the Bolsheviks 
have slaughtered the priests and tried to proscribe Christianity. 
The editor, Mr. Harold writes clearly and forcibly on 
** Nationalization,” pointing out that there is no real alternative 
to private enterprise but the “monotonous tyranny of the 
bureaucratic State,” and that the experience of the war, during 
which State control meant very high wages, will be fatally 
misinterpreted by the workman if he supposes that State- 
controlled industries could pay such wages under normal con- 
ditions. Dr. Vyrnwy Morgan draws a sad picture of “ Indus- 
trialism in Wales,”’ where, despite their large earnings, the Welsh 


ss 


Cox, 


miners are restless and dissatisfied. Education is no longer 
valued. ‘* Not less than fifty Nonconformist ministers, in one 


Welsh county alone, have during the last three years abandoned 
the ministry and returned to secular life in order to secure a 
liviag wage.” Professor W. Alison Phillips traces the history 
of “The Legend of * Perfide Albion’ ” from its origin in the 
speeches of Robespierre and Barére and the propaganda of 
Napoleon. ‘The Germans, in no way grateful to us for helping 
to rescue them from Napoleon’s clutches, adopted his doctrine 
as an article of faith. Professor Alison Phillips shows by a 
survey of nineteenth-century history that the legend had no 
foundation. We sought to uphold the Balance of Power for 
Europe’s good as well as for our own sake. Mr. Hugh Elliot 
has an attractive article on “* Bird Watching as a Hobby,” and 
Lord Ernle, writing on *‘ Latin Prose Fiction,” gives a lively 
account of the Satyricon of Petronius.——-The Quarterly has a 
notable article on “‘ Female Intemperance” by ‘‘A Skilled 
Labourer,” who asserts that the minority of women who give 
way to drink is increasing steadily, despite the evidence to the 
contrary which has been furnished by the Central Control 
Board. ** no-treating 
order,” which, in preventing a man from paying for his wife’s 
glass of beer, led the woman to order her own drink whether the 
man was with her or not. The author’s suggestions for a remedy 
are not helpful. Mr. Geoffrey Ellis examines in close detail 
“The Effect of a Capital Levy on Trade and Industry,” and 
shows how a levy would damage industry, promote unemploy- 
ment, and send prices still higher. Mr. Horace Wyatt discusses 
the problems of ‘‘ Road Traffic in Great Cities,”’ pleading for 
well-planned new roads in the suburbs and for the motor-omnibus 
against the tram. Mr. J. R. Moreton Macdonald has an interest- 
ing paper on “The Economic Future of the Highlands” ; 
he advocates afforestation, and blames those who “ took it 
on themselves to defeat by administration the intentions of 
legislation”? in connexion with the development grant for 
Professor Eddington has a singularly lucid article on 


He assigns as one reason for this the 


forestry. 








| Queen expressed her 





“ Einstein on Time and Space,” Major Basil Williams describes 
what is being done for Army education, and an unnamed writer 
contributes an instructive essay on the importance of the Western 
Front as revealed in Lord Haig’s despatches. The number 
ends with some “ Notes of a Recent Visit to Germany,” empha- 
sizing the despair which has overtaken the Germans, and urging 
the Allies to fix the amount of the indemnity so that Germany 
may be able to make her plans for financial reconstruction. 
The writer of the ‘‘ Notes ” goes so far as to say that the German 
Government “is in a mood to accept our lead, and, if we secure 
its support for our policy in Eastern Europe, we may well hope 
for success.” 


The English Historical Review for January (Longmans, 7s. 6d. 
net) contains interesting articles on Erasmus by Dr. Whitney 
and on the late Professor Haverfield by Dr. Craster. Mr. Neale 
prints for the first time an official record of the Parliamentary 
debates on the trial and condemnation of Mary Queen of Scots ; 
both Houses unanimously pressed for Mary’s execution, and the 
“exceeding grief’ at perceiving “ that 
by their advices, prayers, and desires there did fall out this 
sorrowful accident that only her Injuror’s bane must be her 
life’s surety.” Mr. Stewart-Brown contributes an important 
study of “ The End of the Norman Earldom of Chester,” which 
Henry III. took into his own hands at the death of John the 
Scot in 1237, and afterwards conferred first upon his Queen 
and then upon his eldest son in 1254. Mr. Stewart-Brown 
shows that Henry bought out the claims of the co-heirs after 
the Council had decided that the County Palatine must be 
divided among them. A legal decision and an amicable bargain, 
not an act of violence, united Cheshire to the Crown, so that 
the King’s eldest son has ever since, save for a brief interval 
under De Montfort, held the title of Earl of Chester. 


‘ 


‘monthly popular journal 
It has been founded 


Discovery (Murray, 6d. net), a new 
of knowledge,” has made a promising start. 
by a number of Societies interested in education, including the 
Head-Masters’ Conference, the National Union of Teachers, the 
Co-operative Union, the Classical, Historical, English, and other 
Associations, and the Conjoint Board of Scientific Studies, and 
is edited by Dr. Russell of Sheffield. Its object is to popularize 
the results of research and also new ideas. In the first number, 
for example, Professor Conway writes on “* The Secret of Philae ”’ 
—a mutilated inscription of Gallus, Virgil’s too ambitious friend, 
whose disgrace compelled the poet to alter the close of the 
Georgics. The editor describes sound-ranging, and Dr. Slater 
Price explains how the Navy made smoke-screens. Mr. Head- 
lam-Morley discusses the Peace Conference, assuring us that 
the “ Big Four” took great pains to harmonize the peace terms 
with the “‘ Fourteen Points.” The Master of Balliol contri- 
butes a suggestive article on “ Discovery and Education,” 
emphasizing the great value of the new Army education scheme 
and of the systematic instruction which adult civilians may now 
obtain if they care to take it. If the editor can persuade special 
ists to write in simple language on their work, Discovery will be 
a really useful supplement to the lectures and classes designed 
for grown-up people who wish to resume or continue their 
education. 


General- Palat, the well-known French military historian, 
writing in the Anglo-French Review for January, subjects Lord 
French’s account of the days preceding the battle of the Marne 
to a severely critical examination. He contends that Lord 
French’s narrative is misleading, and that Lord French’s insist- 
ence on continuing his retreat to the Seine was unjustified and 
involved the loss of twenty-four hours when every moment was 
precious. Had the British Army remained close to the Marne, 
it would have been able to take instant advantage of General 
von Kluck’s confusion when he was suddenly attacked on his 
exposed right flank and rear by General Maunoury. The delay 
caused by the unnecessary British retreat enabled General von 
Kluck to extricate himself from grave danger. General Palat’s 

vidence for this view deserves careful reading. He shows also 
that Marshal Joffre did not decide to fight on the Marne till 
jate in the evening of September 4th, 1914. General Galliéni, 
the Military Governor of Paris, had first seen the great oppor- 
tunity that General von Kluck’s sudden change of direction 
to the south-east, away from Paris, gave to the Allies, but four 
days passed before Marshal Joffre could be induced to pass 
from the defensive to the offensive. Dr. Lyttclton contributes 
a witty and thoughtful dialogue, “‘ Why Teach History ?” and 
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M. Philippe Millet Giscusses the results of the French elections, 
which, he thinks, are negative rather than positive—a definite 
rejection of Bolshevik revolutionary methods but not the 
acceptance of any particular programme of moderate reform. 
The Anglo-French Review grows more and more interesting 
every month. 


The Geographical Journal for January contains an important 
* Contribution to the Geography of Macedonia” by Mr. Alan G. 
Ogilvie, the well-known Oxford geographer, who served with the 
British Army at Salonike. Mr. Ogilvie points out that Mace- 
donia is a neglected country, partly because the Turkish rule 
discouraged all enterprise, and partly because malaria is wide- 
spread, as our soldiers found to their cost. If malaria were 
stamped out by modern methods, and if good farming were 
stimulated by wise land laws and foreign capital, Macedonia 
might, he thinks, become again a very productive land. His 
map and photographs illustrate the difficulty of campaigning 
in Macedonia, with its wild mountains and its lack of tolerab 
communications, 


Professor Bush, of Iowa University, has an interesting article 
on * American Soldiers in French Universities * in the American 
Educational Review for January. After the Armistice six 
thousand men selected from the American Army in France 
were sent to the various French Universities, except Lille and 
Strasbourg, for a four months’ course. Professor Bush was 
actively engaged in planning the scheme and in inspecting the 
soldier-students, and he speaks very highly of the results. The 
Americans were impressed by the excellence of the teaching, 
except in medicine ; though they found the provincial Universi- 
ties poorly equipped for advanced scientific students, the young 
Professors were eager to help them. Tae American students 
discovered, apparently to their surprise, that the French Facul- 
ties of Commerce and Social Economics could teach them a great 
deal «bout trade and finance. The influence of these thousands 
of young Americans, who have seen France at her best, will help 
to promote friendly relations between France and America, 
end to dissipate the petty misunderstandings which have been 
epparent in the Press of both countries. 


The Royal Regiment of Artillery has started a new monthly 
journal, The Gunner (9d. net), which deserves all success. The 
first number is well written and well illustrated, and contains, 
besides Service news, some articles of general interest, a short 
story by “ Boyd Cable,” and part of another by Mr. Harris- 
Burland. Tae page of * Gunners’ Yarns” is amusing. One 
battery commander confesses that his battery was well equipped 
because, when “ distinguished visitors” came, he did not make 
the best but rather the worst of his circumstances. ‘ Any 
D.Y. that came our way hed just as much campaign hardship 
2s we could arrange for him; indeed, I nearly lost one D.V. in 
the mud. ‘They rather liked it, I believe—gave them something 
to talk about when they went home; and anyhow it brought us 
in comforts.” That battery commander was a shrewd judge 
of human nature. 


Miss Margaret Adam has an instructive paper on ‘ The 
Cause of the Highland Emigrations of 1783-1803” in the 
Scottish Historical Review for January. The emigrations have 
been used by Scottish Radicals and by Mr. Lloyd George himself, 
before the war, to illustrate the wickedness of landlords. But 
the evidence collected by Miss Adxm proves that the Highlanders 
emigrated, chiefly to Canada, because they could not make a 
living at home. ‘The population of the Highlands had increased 
rapidly, and the infertile soil did not produce food enough for 
the peasantry. The growth of sheep-farming, which paid far 
better than tillage, was, Miss Adam thinks, only a secondary 
cause. Thus Argyll, where there were many sheep, sent few 
emigrants; the Hebrides, where there were few sheep, sent 
many men to America. Some of the landowners, disregarding 
their own interest, tried to keep their tenantry by subdividing 
the small-holdings and excluding sheep. But the Highlands 
could not support so many people, and the self-secrifice of 
individual landowners did not arrest a movement that was 
due to natural causes. 


A Tankard of Ale. By Theodore Maynard. (E. Macdonald, 
5s. net.)—That there has been some excellent verse written in 
praise of wine and beer is an undoubted fact. 





All lovers of 


literature, therefore, whether in favour of Prohibition or of 
State Ownership, or of their contrarics, 





i 
see this anthology compiled by Mr. Maynard. Most of the 
poems are fairly well known, but we note one or two 
discoveries. One of the quaintest of these is “(Come all 
you jolly watermen,” taken from a broadsheet in the British 
Museum. The song in question celebrates the marriage of the 
Princess Mary with William of Orange in 1677. Another little. 
known song is Thomas Ravenscroft’s “With mever a penny 
of money ” :— : 

*“We be souldiers three, 
(Pardona moy ie vous an pree) 
Lately come forth of the Low Country, 
With never a penny of money. 
Fa la la la lantido dilly. 


Here, good fellow, I drinke to thee, 
(Pardona moy ie vous an pree) 

To all good fellows where ever they be, 
With never a penny of money ”’— 


and soon. The modern Muse is not so happy in her cups. 
In our opinion, however, the best new drinking song is 
Mr. Maynard’s own ballad in praise of Arundel. It has a 
distinctly attractive refrain: ‘* The pubs keep open till eleven,” 





We have received from Mr. D. Croal Thomson, of 8 Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Square, a copy of Barbizon House, 1919: an 
Illustrated Record, of which a small edition has been printed for 
private circulation. It contains full descriptions and excellent 
photogravures of some attractive pictures, chiefly modern 
French, Dutch, and British, that were shown by Mr. Thomson 
last year. Apart from the intrinsic interest of the book, the 
idea that inspires it deserves commendation. Every student of 
art-history knows how difficult it is to find reproductions of all 
but the most familiar pictures by well-known masters or to trace 
their wanderings. Twenty years ago the Paris dealer M. Sedel- 
meyer made a practice, year after year, of publishing well- 
illustrated catalogues of the old masters that came into his hands, 
and these catalogues are now of priceless value for study and 
reference. If Mr. Croal Thomson's example is followed by other 
London art-dealers, for pictures of real importance, the path of 
the student will be smoothed. The finest picture in the book is 
the superb Frans Hals portrait from the Drummond collection. 
Another work of much interest, reproduced in colours, is ‘ The 
Girl with the Distaff,”’ painted in 1873 by Matthew Maris. 
Its existence was unknown until Mr. E. V. Lucas found it in a 
friend’s house last spring, but Mr. Croal Thomson had long 
possessed a pencil drawing which, by a strange chance, proved 
to be Maris’s first study for the picture. 


The Question of Thrace, Greeks, Bulgars, and Turks. By 
J. Saxon Mills and M. G. Chrussachi. (Stanford. 2s. 6d. net.) — 
The authors of this scholarly pamphlet show that the population 
of Thrace is predominantly Greek by reproducing a number of 
Turkish, German, and Bulgarian maps which admit the fact. 
Even the Bulgarian propagandist map of 1915, while exagger- 
ating the Turkish population, shows more Greeks than Bulgars. 
Dr. Cvijic in his German map of 1913, based upon Bulgar 
statistics, clearly marks the preponderance of Greeks over Turks 
and the very small Bulgar element. All the earlier maps accept 
the fact that Thrace is mainly a Greek land, as it has been for two 
thousand years. The collection is supplemented by a few other 
historic maps showing the various solutions of the Balkan 
problem propounded or accepted at Berlin (1878) and Bucharest 
(1918). It may be added that the official returns for 1894, 
agreeing with those of 1912, show that the Greek population 
outnumbered the Moslems, and that there were few Bulgars in 
Thrace. 








Work or Rererence.—The Girls’ School Year-Book (Public 
Schools), 1920 (H. F. W. Deane, 7s. 6d. net) deserves a word of 
commendation. It is the official reference-book of the Asso- 
ciation of Head-Mistresses, and has been revised with care for 
this fourteenth edition. The rapid increase of good schools for 
girls is one of the most‘satisfactory features of our time. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


se 


Allan (P. B. M.), The Pook-Hunter at Home, er 8vo........ (Allan) net 10/6 

Allerton (M.), By Way of Bohemia, cr 8vo............ (Skefington) net 6,9 

Arlen (M.), The London Venture, cr Svo............ (Heinemann) net 49 

Baker (H, T.), The Contemporary Short Story, er 8vo....(Harrap) net 7 6 

Ballard ( Brig.-Gen. C, R.), Russia in Rule and Misrule, cr 8vo (Murray) net 6,0 

Cohen (C.), Religion and Sex, cr 8V0........ 0... 60 c eee cues (Foulis) net 60 

Collins (A, F.), The Amateur Chemist, cr svo..(Oxford Univ. Press) net 50 

Cross (F, C.), New Navigation, 8vo................655. (J. Brown) net 30 

‘ Ss Dell (R.), My Second Country (France), er 8vo............. (Lane) net 7,6 
will be interested to ' Dempster (L. H.), The Manners of My Time, 8vo...... (4, RicLards) net 10,6 
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Evans (F. N ), Town Improve 4 DiGi cisdéctae (Appleton) net 12/6 
Findley (D.), Syphilis in Childhood, er 8vo....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 8/6 
Fletcher (J. S.), The Cistercians in Yorkshire, 5 Speen (S.P.C.K.) net 17/6 
Fruit and Flower Studies, ed. by Flora Klickmann, er . CR, T.S.) net 10/6 
G.H.Q., Montreuil-sur-Mecr, 8VO . 0.0... 6. cece eesceeeees eens (Allan) net 20/0 
Gilson (Capt. C.), The Fire Gods, er 8vo............. ..-(R.T.S.) net 5/0 
Gissing (F. T.), Peat Industry Reference Book, 18mo...... (Griffin) net 7/6 
Good Night Stories. ....cccccccccccccccccccccccccece ..+.(Nelson) net 3/6 
Happy Tales for Happy Children.........c...ece eee eeees (Nelson) net 3/6 
Industrial Peace, Vol. IV., 8vo.............64. (St. Catherine's Press) net 10/0 
International Review of Missions, Vol. VIII, No. 32(Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/0 
Jones (C. S.), A Short Life of W ashington, A eee (Rider) net 3/6 
Knox (R.), Radiography in the Examination of the Liver, Gall Bladder, 
anh TO DO, SOF BO ccvcccsvcccecaceececcs (Heinemann) net 7/6 
Kyne (P. B.), The Green Pea Pirates, cr 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/0 
lea (Donald H.), A Number of Things in Verse, cr 8vo. .(Cornish Bros.) net 4/6 
Little Stories for Re DOM ae checkdcbsdccteabeuscaes (Nelson) net 3/6 
Moore (W. H.), ~— eS rrr (Dent) net 7/6 
Moule (H. ©. Christ and the Christian, cr 8vo........ (Marshall) net 2/6 
Nice Stori¢ tithes. 2 See eases sessene (Nelson) net 3/6 
Nursery Rhy i Mh RG stun Caadnen-odwekceuaaawede (Nelson) net 3/6 
Ge CHORD TOUR oo. vb de ssorecsassnscdcsenscesienssoes (Nelson) net 3/6 
O'Neil (Rev. G.), Essays on Poetry, cr 8vo............5- (F. Unwin) net 5/0 
Opdycke (J, B.), Working Competition, PN Astaro (Harrap) net 7/6 
Pain (B.), The . ath of Maurice, cr BVO............065+ (Skeffineton) net 6/9 
Parham mos 1), Nameless Notables of the Gospels, 18mo (Skeffington) net 3/6 
Petric (W. M. F.), Some Sources of Human History, cr 8vo....(S5.P.C.K.) net 5/0 
Yim (H. M. Songs from an Ulster Valley, cr 8vo........ (G. Richards) net 3/6 
Reay (Col. W. T.), The Specials: How they Served London (Heinemann) net 5/0 
Reed (T. H.), Forms and Function of American Government. (Hi: arrap) net 7/6 
Rheims and the Battles for its Possession, 8vo..(Michelin Tyre Co.) net 3/0 
Sampaon (E.), Advertisn! cr GVO .....cccscsscccccescsees (Harrap) net 7/6 
Scott (C. E.), China from Within, 8vo................ (Oliphant) net 9/0 
Solidy (F.), Science and Life, OVO......ccscccccccsscess (Murray) net 10/6 
Soencer (Mi. 1..), News Writing, GF BVO. ..0ccccccecescocscs (Harrap) net 7/6 
Thorp (4.) Broken Bridges ; or, The Bolshevist: a Play (G. Richards) net 5/0 
Trist (E. B.), More Battlefields of the Cross, cr 8vo...... (S.P.C.K.) net 3/6 
Tyvack (Lena), Sparrow on the Housetop, cr 8vo .........+.-. (R.T.S.) net 3/6 
Villiers (A. H.), Letters and Papers of, 8vo.............. (S.P.C_K.) net 10/0 
White (G.), The Poems of, intro. by Sir H, Warren, cr Svo. .(S.P.C.K.) net 6/0 
Whitelaw (D.), Pirate's Gold, er 8vo............ (Modder & Stoughton) net 7/0 
Willouzhby (W. F.), Government Organization in War Time and After, 8vo 
(Appleton) net 12/6 
Woolley (FE. C.), Handtook of Composition, cr 8vo (Harrap) net 6/0 
Woolley (hb. cy Mechanics of Writing, cr 8vo........ ..(Harrap) net 7/6 
Ypres ‘and the Battles of Ypres, Svo ......... (Michelin Tyre Co.) net 3,0 


| 





TILO - LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY 
LIBERTY & RTY & CO., Lid., REGENT ST. W.1, COLOURED TLLUSTRATIONFREE. 


ROBINSON & CGLEAVER’S 
JANUARY SALE 


of Linen Table Cloths, 

Shéets and Pillow Iinens, 

Hardkerchiefs, Collars, &c. 
Sale List 40 P sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd, BELFAST. 


HAMPTONS 


‘us in every description of 





best 


for 


HOUSEHOLD RENOVATIONS 
BEDDING REMADE 
MALL 


Vo 


& Lrp., PA. East, S.W. 1. 
DENT’S WATGHES AND GLOCKS 
Three grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco-british 
Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded to a 
British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometera. 
|The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 


Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses, 
| NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and .» Ltd 


Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 STRAND, W.C. 2, or 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, EC. 5 


Hawpron Fons, 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


Wes De-wanx. 


BOTH YOUR FAMILY AND 
YOUR BUSINESS 


- 
protection offered by the Scottish 


ean benefit by the 
Widows Fund, Life or Endowment policies for your- 
self and wife; Edueational Endowments for your 


children ; @ special policy for your business to extend 


credit, protect partners and create a fund for emer- 
gencie ¢ 

Please state requirements, when full particulars 
will be sx nt. 





SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 
Founded 1815. 

ITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
Claims Paid: 49 Millions. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
28 Cornhill, E.C, 3: 
17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1, | 


) 
it 


THE LARGEST B 
Funds: 22 Millions. 


MEAD OFFICE: 
Edinburgh, 


Manager & Actua 


9 St. 
(G, J. LIDSTONE, 


Andrew Square 


ry). 


| before February 17th to the WARDEN, 


ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR OJIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Invigorates 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature provides 
for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, thin, 
and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared ina GOLDEN 
COLOUR for fair Hair, 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d, Of Stores, 
Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


———— —"\ 


A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office? 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


Partner required, with degree or equiva- 


to manage the educational side of a large and sue- 
DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS on the South Coast; 38 


>. AR’ [NE RSHIP. 
lent qualifications, 
cessful BOARDING and 


| boarders paying from 84 to 90 guineas per annum, and 77 day pupils paying 


exclusive of extras ; gross receipts about 
£4,000, average net profit about £80). £1,000 required for half share of goodwill, 
furniture and equipment, half of which could be paid off by instalments.—For 
further particulars apply 'T 2097, co TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., School 
Transfer Agents, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
—o COMMITTEE of EDGE HILL TRAINING COLLEGE 


will proceed to elect a PRINCIPAL in the Spring Term, 1920, The 
selected candidate will be expected to enter on her dutics September Ist, 1920, 

Applications from candidates for this office should be addressed, not later 
than February 14th, 1920, to F, STANLEY MORRIS, Secretary, Edge Hill 
Training College, 41 North John Street, Liverpool, from whom information as 
to the duties and emoluments of the Principal may be obtained. 


OWELL’S GLAMORGAN COUNTY SCHOOL 
GIRLS, LLANDAFF, CARDIFF, 
HEAD-MISTRESS RE QUIRED, owing to the resignation through ill-health 
of the candidate recently appointed, Applicants must hold a Degree or its equiva- 
lent from a British University, Salary not wader £500 per annum, The Governors 
also provide board, residence, and laundry, Age not to exceed 45, Application 
forms to be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of stamped, addressed 
foolscap envelope, and must be returned to me not later than February 21st. 
The School is a Day and Boarding School recognized by the Board of Education, 
17 Church Street, ARTHUR WALDRON, 
SCHOOL 


Cardiff, Clerk to the Gove rnors, 
wT GEORGE'S FOR GIRLS 
ty GARSCUBE TERRACE, EDINBURGH. 

Applications are invited for the post of HOUSE-MISTRESS of the JUNIOR 
SCHOOL BOARDING-HOUSE (22 children between 8 and 14 years), to be vacant 
in April. The Housc-Mistress is expected to teach a limited number of lessons 
in the school, Boarding-school experience essential. Initial salary £130 to £140 
(resident), Applicants who cannot take up work till September will be con- 
sidered,— Applications, with full particulars of age, qualifications, experience, and 
copies of testimonials, should be sent at once to the HE Al)- MISTRE SS, 


_ HESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Technical School, a MASTER, 
Mechanical Drawing will 


from 15 to 24 guineas per annum, 


“FOR 


(Incorpor ated), 


WwW anted, for the Newton Heath Junior 
well qualified in Applied Mechanics and Mathematics, 
be a recommendation, 

Preference will be given to candidates with both works and teaching experience, 

Salary according to the scale of the Manchester Education Committee, with 
allowance for previous teaching experience 

Application forms, which should be returned on or before 
2nd, may be obt ained from the undersign¢ 

Edueation Offices, 

Deansgate, Man hester, 


{AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

SCHOOLMASTERS.—A LECTURER on EDUCATION is required ; 

a Graduate in Honours, Adequate schoc 1 experience essential—Apply PRLIN- 
CIPAL, Warkworth House, Cambridge. 


Monday, February 


SPURLEY HEY, 
Dire ctor of Education. 


for firm in Coventry. 


NV: ANTED, PRIVATE SECRETARY, 

Woman of superior education (preferably University), Must be short- 
hand-typist.—Send full particulars of aye, experience and — ations to 
Box 96%, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, Ww. 

NMOLONIES.—MASTERS “WANTED in May or Sept. 

J) for large College. (1) Maths., £309, with small house, (2) Fr, and som: 
English, £250 res. to £300, (8) English Lit. and History or Geography, £209 
res, to £250, Extra payments for drill, piano, or drawing Passages bow 
Games desirable, MANY SENIOR and JUNIOR IMMEDLATE VACANCLES, 

FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION (Messrs. NEEDES and WIMBERLEY), 


55 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 1 


L Dfgrtine ys WOMAN (Hons. Mod. Lang. Trip.) under- 
akes all kinds RESEARCH, Ind xing, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Dutch, Danish translation —** MK,,” 7 Pha@nix Lodge Mansions, W. 6. 
| Po ~RSITY OF LONDON GOLDSMITHS' COLLEGE. 
Applications are invited for the post of COLLEGE LIBRARIAN (woman). 
Salary £150 to £180, according to weaits ications —Apj ications should be sent 
Goldsmiths’ College 


», New Cross, 8,1, Dt 
from whom further particulars may be obtained, 
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R Oo Y L A IlR FORCE. 
BOYS’ TRAINING CENTRE, CRANWELL, near SLEAFORD, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
APPOINTMENT OF CIVILIAN EDUCATIONAL STAFF. _ 

The following appointments are to be made in the immediate future in con- 
nection with the education of the boys who are under training as skilled crafts- 
men for the Royal Air Force: , 

ONE SECOND MASTER (temporarily in charge). Salary, £550 (inclusive). 

SEVEN ASSISTANT-MASTERS, at salaries £275 to £325 (inclusive), according 

to experience and qualifications. , 

The appointments will be held under the usual conditions of the teaching 
profession, subject to three months’ notice in writing on either side. 

These rates of pay are temporary and inclusive of bonus pending the introduc- 
tion of a permanent scheme of salaries which will be fixed on an incremental 
seale with provision for gratuities—in lieu of pension—on vacating appointment 
subject to a minimum of three years’ service. When the new scales for the 
Master in Charge and Second and Assistant Masters are fixed, those who hold 
appointments will be bronght on to the scale at a salary not less than that which, 
with war bonus, if any, will equal their present inclusive rate of pay. ; 

Bachelor living quarters will be provided for the present, if desired, within 
the limits of accommodation available. No charge will be made for this accom- 
modation, and no compensation will be payable if at any tiie it is not available. 

Applications should be forwarded without delay addressed to THE SECRE- 
TARY, Air Ministry (7.2), Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. : 

No special form of application is needed, but candidates should give full 
particulars of (i.) School and University Education ; (ii.) Subsequent career ; 
(iii.) Teaching experience; (iv.) Part taken in sports; and (v.) War Service 
record: and should state whether married or single. 

The nemes of three persons to whom reference may ve made should be stated, 
and coples of three recent testimonials sent. 


U NIVERSITY OF 


LECTURESHIP IN 
The University Court will shortly procced to appoint a LECTURER on 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, and they invite applications, — 
The Tenure of the Lectureship will be for a period of FiVE YEARS, with 
eligibility for reappointment or for such shorter period as may be arranged 





“EDINBURGH. 
iTALIAN, 





The salary is £400 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to £450 | 


per annum 
The appoiatment will run 
year on Ist October, 1920. 


from the commencemeut of next 


acadenical | 


Applicants are requested to send fourteen copies of their letter of application, | 


with any testimonials they may desire to submit, to the SECRETARY to the 
UNIVERSITY, before the end of February. 
WILLIAM WILSON, 
Secretary to the University, 

TNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

) CHAIR OF GERMAN. 

The University Court will shortly proceed to appoint a PROFESSOR to the 
newly instituted Chair of German at a salary of £900 per annum, and they 
invite applications. 

The appointment will run from the commencement of next academical year 
on Ist October, 1920. 

Applicants are requested to send fourteen copies of their letter of application, 
with any testimonials they may desire to submit, to the SECRETAKY to the 
UNLVERSITY, before the end of February. 


WILLIAM WILSON, 
U NIVE 


Secretary to the University. 
RSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

The University Court will shortly proceed to appoint a PROFESSOR to the 
newly instituted Chair of Forestry at a salary of £1,200 per annum, and they 


CHAIR OF FORESTRY, 
invite applications, 


The appointment will run from the commencement of next academical year 
on Ist October, 192°. 

Applicants are requested to send fourfeew copies of their letter of application, 
with any testimonials they may desire to submit, to the SECRETARY to the 
UNIVERSITY, before the end of March, 

WILLIAM WLLSON, 
Secretary to the University, 


{ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LAUNCESTON HORWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Required, TWO well-qualitied ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES: 
(1) for FRENCH, to begin work at once; 
(2) for MATHEMATICS, to begin work on March Ist. 
Hoth should offer some subsidiary subjects, and one must be able to teach Com- 
mercial subjects (Elementary Book-keeping, Typewriting, and Shorthand), 
Salary scale now under revision. Minimum not less than £150 or £170, according 
to qualifications, with allowance lor approved experience up to five years, 
Apply immediately, with full particulars and copies of testimonials, to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 
J®auary 19th, 1920. 


( ‘OUNTY 


BOROUGH OF NORTHAMPTON. 


EDUCATION COMMITTED, 


APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR AND SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION, 
Applications are invited for the position of Director aud Secretary for Education 
(combined) for the County Borough of Northampton, at a commencing salary 
of £800 (inclusive) per annum, rising by annual increments of £50 to £1,000 
(inclusive) per annum, 
Forms of application, with particulars, may be obtained from the under 
and should be returneti not later than Monday noon, February 16th, 1 : 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be considered a disqualification, 
Guildhall, Northampton, HERBERT HANKINSON, 
January 19th, 1920, Town Clerk, 


JARLINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Wanted, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for GENERAL SUBJECTS with special 
qualifications in Handwork and Art. 
tions, but not less than £160 per year. 

Wanted, for Summer Term, CLASSICAL MISTTESS, good Degree and experi- 
ence necessary for preparation of candidates for the School and Higher Certiticate 
Examinations and University Scholarships essential. Commencing salary 
not less than £220 per year. Scale under consideration. 

_ Forms of application from the undersigned to be completed and returned 
immedia; sly. A. ©. BOYDE, Edueation Office, Darlington. 


h ONTGOMERYSHIRE EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 


Wanted, INSTRUCTRESS in DOMESTIC SUBJECTS for the MACHYN- 
LLLTH CENTRE, First-class diplomas in Cookery, Housew iliery, and Laundry- 
work essential, Salary according to scale, Minimum £100 per annum.—A ppii- 
cation forms may be obtained irom the CLERK, County Offices, New own, 
Montgomeryshire. 

January l4th, 1920. 


igned, 








Yf ABBHOUSEMEN, CLERKS, and DRAPERS’ SCHOOL, 
_ PURLEY, SURREY.—Wanted, RESIDENT MASTER for Drawing 
and Woodwork. Salary according to Surrey scale. —Apply HEAD-MASTER, 





Commencing salary according to qualitica- | 


~~ 





ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


The Council invites applications for the appointment of TWO TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANTS, to act under the supervision of the head of the Technology 
Branch, in the Education Officer's Department. (The work of the Technology 
Branch embraces Technical and Commercial Institutes, Schools of Art, and 
Continuation Schools, Day and Evening.) The salary will be £600 a year, rising 
by annual increments of £25 to a maximum of £800 a year. This salary is based 
on existing economic conditions. The persons appointed will be required tg 
give their whole time to the duties of their office. 

Applications must be made on the official form, to be obtained from the EDUC As 
TION OF FICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C, 2, to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Saturday 
31st January, 1920, Preference will be given to those persons who have sery ed 
or attempted to serve with H.M. Forces, 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed “‘ G.P./87,” anda stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope must be enclosed. Candidates who desire the receipt 
of their applications to be acknowledged should enclose a stamped, addressed 
postcard, Canvassing disqualifies. JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council, 





NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W.1, 
Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 
romen from Miss H. M. CLiAPPELL (Oxf. Hon. Mods. Maths.), Secretary. 


R oe FAs AG AODE WM Y, 
THE NATION’S WAR PAINTINGS. 
IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM EXHIBITION, 
Weekdays, 10 to 6. 1s, 3d. Tea Room. 
TEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


6ist EXHIBITION, JANUARY ist—s0th. 
R.W.S. GALLERIES, 54 PALL MALL EAST (near National Gallery), 
DAILY, 10—17,30 


LECTURES, &c. 
TNIVERSITY OF EDINBUR 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


Bs 





No one can be accepted for entrance as a Medical Student without a formal 
application being submitted for the consideration of the Faculty of Medicin 

Applications for admission in the ensuing Summer Session must be in the 
hands of the DEAN of the FACULTY of MEDICIN# not later than Saturday, 


lith February. 

Applicants should state their age, particulars of their general education and 
examinations passed, and, if they have been on War Service, full particulars 
of such Service. 7 

WILLIAM WLLSON, 
Secretary to the University. 


WOMEN. 





COLLEGE FOR 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 
FOUR PUBLIC LECTURES by WALTER DE LA MARE 

Wednesday, February 4th.—The Supernatural in English Fiction. 

Wednesday, February 18th.—Island and “ Robinson Crusoe.” 

Wednesday, March 3rd.—Magic in Poetry. 

Wednesday, March 17th.--Poetic Technique. 

Fee for the Course, One Guinea. 


| EDFORD 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SPECIAL LECTURES, LENT TERY, 1920. 
The Bible and Recent Criticism. Professor T. W. Crafer, D.D. Tuesdayy 
at 11 a.m., beginning on January 20th. 
Later Victorian Poets. Professor it, Bayne, M.A. Moudays at Il am, 
beginning on January 26th. 
History of Roman Revolution. Professor K, J. Spalding, M.A. Fridays 
at 10.15 a.m., beginniag on January 30th, 
Anglo-American Relations, Professor C. J. B. Gaskoin, M.A. Weluesdays 
at 5 p.m,, beginning on January 28th. 
Shakespeare and French Letters. Professor Emile Cammaerts, Thursdays 
at 5 p.m., February Sth, 12th, and 19th, 
Modern Italian Literature. Professor A.Panagulli, Thursdays at 3.30 pm, 
beginning on January 29th. 
Particulars from the SECRETARY, 43 Harley Sirest, W. 1 


ee ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces into human evolution a new principle—Discovery of the 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses, It is Nature's Secret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption, Breathing 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED, 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly, 
Address Mt, ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, W. !. 





| ECTURES AT 153 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.—Tuesday, 
4 Jan, 27th, at 8 p.m., Miss C. WOODS on “The Three Outpourings.” 
Friday , Jan. 30th, at 3.30 p.m., W. LOFTUS HARE on “* Social Reconstruction.” 
Admission Free, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

é ee; TFEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD, Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Hducational aud Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physioiogy and Hygiene, Dancing, 





Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary, 
pgm ag EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLE'T GAK- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President: 
Rt. Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D. : Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr, 0, G. 
Montefiore, M.A. ; See. : Mr, Arthur G, Symonds, M.A,—For information coneeru- 


ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss BE. LAWRENCE. 


6 a e- LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensiye range glass 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 


Notable Successes in Examinations, kee] 


instruction, Botany by B.Sc. Hy pi 
For iliistrated prospectus apply PRINCLPALS. 


Marketing, Fruit-preserving. 


COLLEG EK 


Health v 








( {ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN 

J (removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). 

outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date, Non- 
residents also received, Half-Terim begins Ist March.—Prospectus oi KIDLE\ 
PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 


GIRLS’ SGHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 


(4 e523 GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
J SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 
Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils, 
The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cos, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits 
Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Mauchester, Liverpool, and 


is sunny, dry, 


Larligic. 
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HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Lite rature, or Languages. New Domestic 
Science branch for girlsover18. Tennis eee and field for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams. s. Principal, Miss L. DODD. 
}T AINES » HILL § SCHOOL, “TAU NTON.—Three houses on 
trained specialists. 


high ground in open country outside borough. Church teachinz. Staff 
Domestic economy house jor students over 17. Foss 86 to 
96 guineas.—i’rine ipal, 
M\HE DOWNS 


Miss PRIMROSE, M.A. 
SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from pews and sea, 














SEAFORD. 
School of 





MEDGEBURY ARK, 
Poet me GOUDHURST, KENT, 
A NEW BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES. 
Head-Mistress: Miss D. F, HUNTER, B.Se., Lond, 
Board and Tuition, 69 Guineas a Term, 
Bedgebury Park is situated 280 feet above sea level, in the most beautifui 
part of Kent. The historic mansion, with playing fields and Park of ovér 200 


acres, provides all the surroundings of a delightful home. 
The Head-Mistress is assisted by a highly qualified and experienced staff. 
‘The Church Education Corporation. which established Sande :otes and Uplands 
Schools nearly 20 years aco, has founded Bedgebury with the definite view of 
training the pupils under ideal conditions for their future responsibilities. 








A te W y_ Vacancies are available for ne xt _term, 

G ie E L D 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Priucipal—Miss WALLIS. 

Private Reside ntial Schoo! for Girls. Tele. “Watford 616." 
l INGHOLT SCHOOL, ~HINDHEAD. 
Term began on January 20 
Prospe * BATCHE LOR, 


tus on applicati mm to Miss F. M, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
e Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19, 
Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and _ well-equipped 
school b uildings, with good play yay ‘ing grounds.--For prospectus apply Head-Mistress, 


rVHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS. — Broad, thorough 
education on modern lines for girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 
Sunny, airy house with beautiful grounds. Principals: Miss ROGERS, Oxt. School 
of Geography, London Univ, ; Miss MAUDSMITH, Hist. Tripos, Camb.,M.A.Dub, 
St: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham Colleg« Maria Grey Training College 











application to Miss ALICE J, 


» (Historical Tripos) and of the 


FOREIGN. 


q\DU CATION in SWITZERLAND.—1st-class Boarding School 
1) for Elder Girls, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE, Thorough general educa- 
tion, modern languages, music, painting, * needlework. Fine situation, comfortable 


house. ‘Tennis court. Escort trom London, —For iltus. Pros apply to Principal, 
JARIS.—EDUC ‘ATIONAL HOME for a few ELDER 
GIRLS, French languag 4 ; ree and history. Music, art, domestic 


Comfortable flat, warmed throughout 
Heathcot, near Aberdeen. 


sightseeing, opera, &c, 


supjects, fencing, 
Particulars from Miss COCHRAN, 


by centra! heat 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 


| tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 
which contains in a concise form the new Kegulations, with full illustrated descrip- 
tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—({ Publication 


BOYS’ 























Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., * Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W ‘1. 
AT AUTIC:. VOLLEGE PANGBOURNE 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Nomina- | 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, Early applications should be made 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E,C, 3, 
7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the | 
\ Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautifw situation, 340 fect abo ve 
sea, facing Dartmoor Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 
BINGDON SS ‘HOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qual lified staf Four leaving Seenanaes of £75 to Oxford, 
Fine buildings, inc ing Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c Football, « ricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £53, 
Entrance Scholarships, July Ap ply Ww. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
RAD FIELD COLLEG E. 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
ranging from 90 to 20 Guineas, open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1920, 














will be held in June at Bradiield Entry forms can be obtained from the 
HEAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, Berks, 
Possal L SCHOOL.—Seme TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS, Senior and Juni value from £90 a year downwards, will be 
awarded by EXAMINATION beginning March 2nd, 1920. Boys examined at 
RKossali and in Loudon.—Ay] Ply. THE BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 
PRELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, £70- 
2 £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be offered for competition in 
March.—Particulars from the BURSAR, Felsted School, Essex, } 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 








peranenct TH.—Recent Successes gained by Pupils 
of Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 
WOOLWICH 10 (including 1st place), SANDHURST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITLES 34 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth 
IN PUBLIC (without MS.), 2nd Ed., 4s. net, 


Q\ PEAKING 

) by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marsha!l & Co. ).—For list of books, or 
TERMS FOR PRIVATE LESSONS 

Voice Production, Vocabulary, Lecturing, Reading, 


ss Mr, CHAS, SEYMOUR, 446 Strand, London, 


Reciting, 


42 dsit Lion 


Addr 


SN A M M E R I WN @. 
kK The a jalist visiting Christ’s Hospital and other Public Schools can 
take a few Private Cases. Lessons by post if desired. Highest credentials, 
—Mr. HERBERT MIALL, 209 Oxford Strect, tendon, WwW. 1. 


TAMMERING successfully tre ated s since 1905. Adults and 

Boys received as Resident or Visiting Pupils. Private instruction if desired. 

— Write for Booklet with Medical Opinions | and copies of letters from Parents - 
Pupils to Mr, A, C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W 0.1 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Q CHOOLS FOR BOY AND GIRLS. 
K TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J, & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be givea 

JI, & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, EC, 4, 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 








TUTORS 


(;sStcs OF HOOLS AND 
Advice free a will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, re AND CO., 
6 Sackville Street, Pice adilly, .1. Tel., Regent 4926, 


8 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT, 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 


NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
.YCHOOLS 
S 


A 


information 


Parents can obtain reliable 


respecting Schools, Tutors, and Edueational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
TEWTORS, °°! ee) to EC asa 
i) 4 Oe Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 


to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Muscum, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, é&c. 


le TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
i-tic and Secretarial we ON Course from an) (late. Excellent ii itroductions wiven, 


| ONAL? M ASSE y, Literary Agent. "No reading fee 

charged, Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,009 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. 
Authors’ MSS. typed. _ LD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ 
Common: Lon ion, E C. 


ry\y PEW RIT ING-- —Authors’ 





“MSS. carefully and accurately 


_ typed. 10,000 words and over, 1s. per 1,000; carbon copies half-price, 
Special quotations for regular work,-GEORGE SHERIDAN & CO. Ltd, 
S Martin's: Lane, Cannon Street, E.C, 4. 





TR. ANSLA" PIONS. 
accurately and promptly 
Lowest charges, 
Oxford 401.) 


"ARIAL 


DUPLICAT ING, 
AUTHORS MSS., and works of every des ription, 

typed by experts. Translations from and into al! languages, 

Write for tariff.—W ESTALLS, 12 Cornmarket St., Oxiord, (’ Phone 


r 'YPEWRITING 


rYPEWRITING, TRANSLATING, 
BURE . 
LITERARY AGEN rs. i 
RESEARCH Mss8, Prepared for Press. 
Yyping Theses and Tecimical Work a specialty. 
Ail work supervised by persons of University and Professional standin 4s 


AND SECRE’ 


PUBLISHERS, 


Write ior our booklet. 
THE LONDON SECRETARIAT 
2 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 2, 
"Phone: Regent 1639. 
BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER 
TIVHE LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL booklet, “ How 
to Make Money with Your Pen”’ (sent free to all applicants), will show 


you how. 
THREE CHEQUES BY ONE POST was the 
student of the school—a beginner, 
THE LITERARY 

Editorial G,, 22 Chancery 


recent gratifying experience of a 


SCHOOL, 
W.C, 2 


PRAINING 
Line, Londoa, 


EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 


} OYAL 
' SURREY, 
OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 
VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 








CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 
ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 
For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
G.P.O0. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 4. 
TOURS. 
may ae E SOCIAL ‘TOUR: Gentlemen and Ladies. 
February 17th. Italy, Rom , Nal _Floi nee, Milar 0 days, 
75 ” guine as. March 25th.—Al 1, Tunisi Garden of $2 ys 
98 guineas,—Miss BISHOP, FRG $., 159 “Auckland Road, S.E. 19 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Departments, Munici- 


TAR MEMORIALS.—Government 

NV palities, and other public bodies are recommended to consu It SINGERS 
of FROME concerning Bronze Memorials of either Mural or Monumer ital character. 
J. W. SINGER and SONS (Ltd. ) (established 1852), Metal Workers and Bronz 
Founders. Studios and Works: Frome, Somerset, Loudon Ollice: Lillugham 


House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.U. 2. 
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T ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
» scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.), Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medic al, &c., Assocn., Ltd , 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2, 


NUGGESTION IN THE TREATMENT OF NERVOUS 
b DISORDERS.—In view of the widespread interest in this subject, the 
vublishers of Dr. C. R. Rutland’s work, “ FAITH, MEDICINE, AND THE 
MIND ” (with an Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S.), have issued a cheap 
ward edition, price 1s.—THE LONDON PUBLICITY CO., LTD., 110 Gt. 
ortland Street, London, W. 1. 
|} AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your own Arms’ 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent fre.-—HENRY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 
Ake PRODUCE DIRECT.—Two dozen best large and 
guaranteed NEW-LAID EGGS, packed in patent egg box, and a good- 
sized young FOWL for roasting. trussed ready for the oven, at an inclusive 
price, carriage paid, of 25s.—BRANAS POU TLTRY FARM, Llandrillo, Corwer L. 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 158. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or ou wee). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
. CANN & CO. + 69a Ma Market Street, Manchescer. Estd. 18 
LD ARTIF ICIAL T EETH BOUGHT. _ Persons 
wishing to receive full va'ue should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
Ferreturn or offer mac de. —( ‘hief Oftices, 63 Oxiord Street, Lon ton. EL. atd. 100 years. 


Oe - — HES _ exterminated with 

SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and euarantecd by BK. Howarth, F.Z.8, 
Supplied by order to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins Ls. td. 
2s. 8d,, Zs., post frec.--HOWARTIIS, 471 Crookeameore Road, Sheffield. 


Ort AND RUBBER SHARES. 


Complete “MONTHLY STATISTICS,” prices, yields, dividends, &c., 
and all important details concerning Principal Rubber and Oil Companies. 


Published monthly. Free specimen copies on application. 





BLATT ™ - 











Write “s.." 
STATISTICAL INFORMATION OFFICE E, 
60 Moorgate Street, London, B.C. 


r YO INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS. —Messrs. 

BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON- 
ON-THAMES. Free advice given on Investments, State amount availabls 
and a relected lis list of See uirities will be forwarded. 


DV ICE W W ORTH HAVING on ASSURANCE and “ANNUI- 

TIES can only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations 

with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again. Read “ Assur- 

ance and Annuities,” post free from “ADJUDICATOR,” 35 Eldon Chambers, 
Fleet Stroet, E.C 4 


QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST | SOCIET Y, 
‘4 LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and —  aiaieematees and GRANTS LOANS 


M Wills, Marriage Settlements, &c., bought, sold, or mortgaged. FREE 
HOLD GROUND RENTS available and required, ‘To Messrs, ABBOTT & 
DWYN, 7 Featherstone Buildings, London, W. Cc. 1, 


} EFORMED INNS. —Ask for DESC RIPTIV E Li IST "of 
) about 150 licensed Inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid regularly 
for 20 years.—PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HoU SE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 


THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 


_ £12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
4,700 CHILDREN 


under the care of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


must be fed. 


WILL YOU HELP 


to pay tho 
FOOD BILL?P 


received by the Secretary, 
Fowe..t Swann, M.A., 








the 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lanenster Place, Strand, W.C. 2 
ORTGAGE SECURITIES wanted ; REVE RSIONS “under 





Gifts gratefully 

tev. W. 

Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 
“Waifs & Strays.” 


Chejues, &c., crossed and payable to 











“Yor cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6‘ I- 246 &46 Z 

















-_—_—__—_—__. 


GSTAAD. 


THE QUEEN OF 


Swiss WINTER Resorts. 





With 


Saanenmoser Montreux-Oberland Railway, 





ALPINE HORSE RACES. 





AVIATION. 





Apply to Information Office— 
GSTAAD HOTELKEEPERS SOCIETY, 
GSTAAD, SUISSE. 


= ae a —=——= 


YOU CAN 4g). 
BUY Butter _ per bb. 





The price of Dairy Butter is becoming pro- ( 

hibitive. But ‘P.R.’ NUT BUTTER gives ( 
| much more nourishment, perfect digesti- 

bility, superior purity, and a deliciously _ )) 
\ creamy, nutty flavour, for 2s. per pound. ) 
4 


P.R” NUT BUTTER 
is NOT Margarine 


—————— 

( Margarine may be almost anything. . . . ) 
But ‘ P.R.’ Nut Butter bears an absolute ) 
guarantee of spotless purity and all-through y 
food-value. Not an imitation, but Better. 

Free from all preservatives, yet } 


Keeps good and sweet 
for a Month or more 


Three’ kinds: HAZEL, COCONUT, ( 
CASHEW. Sold only in Hygienic Boxes: ) 





1-lb. 2s.; 4-Ib. Is. O4d. Ask your Grocer. )) 

Where no agent, we will send 5-1bs. or over y) 
) post paid in U.K. for cash with order. (\ 
Sample 1-lb. Box 2s, 6d. post paid 





( Sold by Harrods, Selfridges, Barkers, Health  {{ 
( Food Stores, Grocers, Xc. ( 
) ) 
\ The Wallace ‘P.R.’ Foods Co,, Ltd. 
) 23 Tottenham Lane, Horasey, London, N. 8 ) 
} )) 
‘) )) 
\\ )) 
$2 = | 





THE ACME OF PURITY) 
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EXCHEQUER BONDS. 


REPAYABLE AT PAR ON THE 1st FEBRUARY, 1925. 
Bearing Interest from the date of aan at £5} per Cent. per annum, pepati Half- hmeee on the Ist February and Ist August 





Price of Issue fixed by H. M, Treasury at £100 per Cent., 


PAYABLE ON 


GOVERNOR Aanp COMPANY or tHe BANK OF 
ND are authorized by the Lords Commissioners of His 
3onds. 


THE 
ENGLA 
Majesty’s Treasury to reccive applications for the above 

The Principal and Interest of the Bonds are chargeable on 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

The Bonds will be repayable at par on the Ist February, 1925, 
but a holder of Bonds of this issue may give notice during the 
month of January in either of the years 1921, 1922 or 1923 
requiring repayment of the Bonds at par on the Ist February 
in the year next succeeding that in which such notice is given. 
Under no circumstances may notice once given be subsequently; 
withdrawn. 

Bonds of this issue, and the Interest payable from time to time 
in respect thereof, will be exempt from all British taxation, 
present or future, if it is shown in the manner directed by the 
Treasury thet they are in the beneficial ownership of a person 
who is neither domiciled nor ordinarily resident in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Further, the interest payable from time to time in respect 
of Bonds of this issue will be exempt from British Income Tax, 
present or future, if it is shown in the manner directed by the 
Treasury that the Bonds are in the beneficial ownership of a 
person who is not ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain Ireland, without regard to the question 
of domicile. Where such a bond is in the beneficial ownership 
of a person entitled to exemption under these provisions, the 
relative Coupons will be paid without deduction for Income Tax 
or other taxes, if accompanied by a declaration of ownership 
in such form as may be required by the Treasury. 

The Bonds will be issued in denominations of £50, £100, 
£200, £500, £1,000 and £5,000,and may be registered free of cost 
in the Books of the Bank of England, or of the Bank of Lreland, as 

1. Transferable in the Bank Books, or 
Transfereble by Deed. 
Allotments may be obtained in Registered Form or 
to Bearer at the option of the applicant. 

Holdings of Registered Bonds, which will he transferable 
in any sums which are multiples of a penny, may be re-converted 
at any time in whole or in part (in multiples of £50) into Bonds 
to Bearer with Coupons attached. 

Interest on the Bonds will be payable Half-Yecrly on the 
Ist February and Ist August, the first dividend, payable Ist 
August, 1920, representing interest from the dete on which the 
application is lodged and payment made for the Bond at any 
office of one of the Banks hereafter mentioned. (Thus the 
first dividend in respect of a Bond applied for during January 
will represent interest for a period exceeding a full Half-Year.) 

Dividend Warrants in respect of registered holdings will be 
forwarded by post. In the case of allotments of registered 
holdings warrants for the first dividend, payable Ist August, 
1920, will be forwarded in all cases to the original allottees 
or their nominees. Dividends on Bearer Bonds will be payable 
by Coupon. 

Applications for Bonds, which must in every case be accom- 
panied by payment of the full amount payable in respect of 
the Bonds applied for, may be lodged at any office of the fol- 
lowing Banks at any time at which such offices are open for 
business, viz. :— 

Bank of England, t 
Bank of Ireland. 


and 


Transfer 


in Bonds 


Lloyds Bank, Td. 


London County Westminster & Parr’s 








Bank of Liverpool & Martin's Ltd, | Bank, Ltd. 
—_ of Scotland. | London Joint City & Midland Bank, 
jarclays Bank, Ltd, Ltd, 
Beckett & Co. MeGrigor, Sir C. R., Bt., & Co. 
Belfast Bank ~~ Co., T.td, | Manchester & County Bank, Ltd. 
British Linen Bank | Manchester & Liverpool District 
Child & Co Banking Co., Ltd 
Clydesdale Bank, Ltd Mercantile Bank of Scotland, Ltd, 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Ltd. Munster & Leinster Bank, Lid, 
Coutts & Co, National Bank, Ltd. 
oo x & Ci | National Bank of Scotland, Ltd, 
bingley & Go. | National Provincial & Union Bank of 
Dingley Pearse & Co, England, Ltd. 
prumencnde, North of Scotland & Town & County 
iquitable Bank, T.td, Bank, Ltd, 
Pox, Fowler & Co Northamptonshire Union Tank, Ltd, 
Gilyn, Mills, Currie & Co, Northern Banking Co., Ltd. 
Grindlay & Co. Provincial Bank of Ireland, Ltd 
Guernsey Bankir »., Ltd Royal Bank of Ireland, Ltd, 
Guernsey Commercial Bar king Co., Royal Bank of Scotland, 

Ltd, Shilson Coode & Co, 
Guinness, Mahon & Co, Stilwell & Sons, 
Gunner & Co, Tubb & Co, 
Hibernian Bank, Ltd Ulster Bank, Ltd. 
Hioares, Union Bank of Manchester, Ltd 
Holt & Co, | Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd, 
Isle of Man Banking Co.. Ltd | Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd, 
Lancashire & Yorkshire bank, Ltd, | Yorkshire Penny Bank Ltd. 





or they may be forwarded by post to 1 Bank of England Loans 
Office, 5 and 6, Lombard Street, E.C. | 





APPLICATION, 


CONVERSION OF 

£6 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds due 16th February, 1920. 

*£3 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds due 24th March, 1920. 

£5 per Cent, Exchequer Bonds due 1st December, 1920. 

Holders of the above Issues may surrender their holdings 

and receive in exchange therefor similar heldings of like amounts 
of Bonds of the present issue. 
surrendered in whole or in part 
a Bearer Bond will only be 
ented by such Bond. 


Registered holdings may be 
in sums which are multiple s of £5; 
convertible as to the whole amount repres 


Holders of registered holdings of £6 per Cent. Exchequer 
Bonds, 1920, and £5 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920, who 
desire to convert their holdings must give notice to the Ba nls 


of England in the prescribed form not later than Saturd: 

14th February, 1920. Holders of Bearer Bonds of all insu 
Issues must lodge their Bonds at the Bank of England Loans 
Office on or before the same date. Application forms for the 


conversion of registered holdings have been forwarded to all 
holders (in the case of joint accounts to the first holders). 
1.— Conversion of £6 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920. 
The £5} per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1925, issued in 
exchange for £6 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920, will 
carry & full half-year’s dividend payable Ist August, 1920; 


and the full half-year’s dividend due the 16th February, 
1920, will be paid in respect of the £6 per Cent. Exchequer 
Rae surrendered. 
. —Conversion of £3 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920. 

The £53 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1925, issued in 
exchange for £3 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920, will 
carry a@ dividend payable Ist August, 1920, representing 


interest to that date from the 9th March, 1920; and the 
full half-year’s dividend due 24th March, 1920, will be 
paid in respect of the £3 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds 


surrendered. 
3.—Conversion of £5 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920. 


The £5} per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1025, issued in 
exchange for £5 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920, will 
carry a dividend payable Ist August, 1920, representing 


interest to that date from the 17th May, 1920; end the 
full half-year’s dividend due Ist June, 1920, will be paid 
in respect of the £5 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds surrendered, 

Tn the case of registered holdings, the dividends due on holdings 
converted will in all cases be paid as follows :-—— 

£6 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920, to the persons in whose 

names the holdings were registered on the evening of 
the 16th January, 1920, when the balance for the dividend 
was struck. 

£5 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920, to the persons in whose 

names the holdings stood at the time of conversion. 

The dividends payable Ist August, 1920, in respect of 
registered holdings issued in exchange for holdings converted 
will in all cases be paid to the persons in whose names the 
holdings stood at the time of conversion. 

Coupons for the dividends due respectively on the 16th 
February, 1920, 24th March, 1920, and the Ist June, 1920, 
must be detached from Bearer Bonds prior to such Bonds 
being lodged for conversion. 


N.B.—Applications for conversion of Bonds registered in the Books of the 


Bank of Ireland should be forwarded to the Bank of Ireland, Dublin, 
Bonds issued by the General Post Office will not be convertible at 





the Bank of England, They will be convertible at the General Post 
Office under the arrangements set forth in the separate Prospectua 
issued by H.M. Postmaster-General, 

A commission of one-eighth per cent. will be allowed to 


Bankers, Stockbrokers and Financial Houses on allotments 
made in respect of both cash and conversion applications 
bearing their stamp, 

Application must be made upon the printed forms which may 
be obtained, together with copies of this Prospectus, at the Bank 


Bank of Ireland; of Messrs. Mullens, 


of England; at the 
Marshall & Co., 13, George Street, Mansion House, E.C. 4; 
and at any Bank, Money Order Office, or Stock Exchange 


in the United Kingdom. 

The List for Conversion Applications will close on Saturday, 
the 14th February, 1920. The List for Cash Applications will 
close on or before Saturday, the 28th February, 1920. 

Bank oF Encianp, LONDON. 


19th J anuary, 1920. 





° The ‘re are no registercd ho Iding of f Bonds of this Issue, 
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0 A rethuva Training Ship 


Royston Home for Little Gir's. 
E aling Home for Girls. 


+f * T wickenham Home for Boys. 
WA ej PER Homes at Bisley, Surrey, for Boys, 
C U p-to-date training in every branch. 
S udbury Homes for Girls. 
all that a A Hostel in London and A Technical School 
pen should be 


for Senior Lads. 
In a “ Swan” you have 


ALL NEED HELP 
a pen that will give no 


The ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP and the SHAFTESBURY 
HOMES as above are all branches of the NATIONAL 
REFUGES, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C, 2, 

trouble whatever. You 

have, too, a pen which 

for smoothness of nib, 


ink capacity and strength 
of the various parts is 
beyond comparison with 
any other. As for endu- 
rance—20 to 25 years’ 
service is a common 
record, 





Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President’: HU.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C, E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN and HENRY G. COPELAND. 











WILL oan 
HELP TH 


CHURCH ARMY. 


Our HUTS and TENTS are still 
serving the ARMIES OF OCCU- 
PATION, whilst 


AFTER-WAR AID 
is now being given by many 
Branches, helping DISABLED and 
DISCHARGED MEN to re-establish 
themselves, and easing distress and 
difficulty wherever found. 


THE NEED IS GREAT. 


Cheques crossed “* Barclays, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary C: aris, D.D., 
lion. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, Lond Wal. 





Of Stationers and Jewellers. 
Prices from 10s. 6d, and 12s, 6d. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue, post free. 
MABIE, TODD & CO., Ltd., 
79 & 80 High Holborn, London, 
Wee Bs 
Anl at Manchester, Paris, Brussels, Zurich, 
Sydney, and Toronto. 
Associate House, New York and Chicago, 





For all Fountain or Stez] Pens use 
“Swan” Ink, 


COINAGE STUTEUUUCA 

















A Romance of the Church 


@, One of the romances of the Church is to be found in 
the work of the Bible Society. With the most severe sim- 
enamine | Plicity of purpose, it unconsciously combines a host of 
THE ROYAL MAIL | operations which it started out with no intention of serving. 


= STEAM PACKET @ G, Its sole and single aim is to provide every man who 

= TE Ss can read with the Word of God in his own tongue. In 

; : = | carrying out this object it has at the same time grown into 
a vast business organization; a circulating library; a partner 
of all the Missionary Societies; a Christian Evidence Society, 
on a huge and impressive scale; a literary association, whose 
| grammarians and translators are among the eminent of the 
| earth ; a travellers’ guild, whose members penetrate into 
the remotest corners of the globe, where disease, danger, and 
death must often be fought at close quarters. 











G, This partnership of Christian people has made the 
| Bible the cheapest book in the world. Moreover, it has 
helped the Gospel to speak in more than five hundred 
| different languages and dialects which are current among 
seven-tenths of the human race. 


Soft Delicate ana Soothing 
es the Melodious Spinet of Old 







| @, During the last five years it has sent out forty-nine 
| million copies of the Scriptures, and has printed the Gospel 
| in some fresh language once every seven weeks. 


C, It co-operates with the missionaries of every Reformed 
| Church in preparing the versions they need. It prints the 
| editions, and bears the loss involved in their sale at nominal 
prices, and pays the carriage of the books to the farthest 
A Perfect Blend | mission station. 

of Choice Tobaccos 
2oz Foren pacxets Vil 

Also in ioz.& 402. Pkts 


G, Out of every £1 which the Society expends in producing 
and circulating the Scriptures, only about 7s. 6d. comes back 
| to it as the proceeds of sales. 


s SUPER CIGARETTE 4 J ; wi 
pinet Sil 2OnVs rf “R&I MILE UFO Send your gifts to the Secretaries of the British and 
9! LONDON. | Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.0. 4. 
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Jubilee 





THE KING'S 


and 


“ By its works of love 
and mercy, both in 
peace and in war, the 


Salvation Army has not 


become honoured and week 











What will you give to the 


£300,000 


Salvation Army 


Fund ? 


If you are in sympathy with the 
work of the Salvation Army— 
who to-day is not ?—this 


tunity to express it in the most 
practical form. We ask you 
whether you go to church or 


to send a dwenation this 
for our Juvilee Fund. 











World.” 


endeared to the hearts 
of the Nations of the 


GEORGE RJ. 


£500,000 is the minimum to be 
raised ; a million pounds would 
not be too much. We are 
confident we shall not appeal in 
vain. 





seeeee 

















| 
| 
} 
| MESSAGE. Jubilee Appeal is your oppor- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


WHAT THE ARMY IS DOING. 


The object of the Salvation 
Army 1s, and always has been, to 
make our Country a land “* fit 
for heroes to live in.” This can 
ouly be accomplished by elimi- 
nating distress, vice and crime 
Every man and woman trans- 
formed into a law-abiding, self- 
respecting citizen is an asset 
towards the nation’s increased 
production 

This is exactly what the Salva- 
tion Army is doing day by day. 
From the very dregs of humanity 
it is re-creating men. “ Wherever 
there is a broken, hopeless man or 
woman,” writes Sir Rider Haggard, 
“wherever there is an out- 
rageous open offender, a persistent 
drunkard or drug-fiend, a harlot, a 
peor girl in trouble, a bastard 
babe, doomed to neglect, misery 
or death, a starving stomach, 
a thief, a planner of iniquities, 
a would-be suicide, an ignorant 
untaught, or tortured child, 
doer of all that is ill, a dweller in 
the pit of despair, there, in peace 


Social Work .. .. £125,000; 
Work Amongst Young 
| People 96 .. £75, = 
| Training of Officors £100, 


Booth, Salvation Army me sadquarters 


To General Booth, 
Salvation Army Headquarters 
Queen Victeria Street, 
London, E.C. 
In answer to your Appeal for 
£500,000 for the lee and 
Thankagiving Fund ov ‘the Salva- 
tion Army I enclose the sum of 
Address 





Spectator, 


PPP ry 


Your contribution to the Jubilee 


PPreriiri rrr reer retry 


COST RODE OTe e eee eee Eeeeereeteseeeeete 


Teecececes 


or war, almost from pole to pole, 
is the Salvation Army, to comfort, 
to uplift, to feed the body and the 
spirit.” 

For over fifty years the Salva- 
tion Army has been doing its 
beneficent work with ever-grow- 
ing success. And now the time 
has come for a great forward 
movement—a grand Campaign 
against the forces of evil. The 
Army must advance with giant 
strides. This Fund is to equip 
it for the fight. 


|WHAT THE MONEY IS FOR, 


The Salvation Army has always 
lived a “hand to mouth” exist- 
ence. There has never been tho 
opportunity to set aside money for 
contingencies. The needs of the 
present have ever been so urgent 
that every penny contributed has 
had to be utilised immediately, 
The finances of the Army are 
conducted with the utmost 
economy. 

We urgently appeal to everyone to 
help us to make this Jubilee Fund 
a success. 


The money raised will be allocated as follows: 


War Memorial. es oo 000 
General Maintenance .. £50,000 
Work In Foreign Fields eioo 000 


Fund should be sent to General 
, Queen Victoria Street, London, LC, 


| 
For your convenience we attach a form which can be used if desired. 
° 



















































‘WORLD 


BROTHERHOOD 


AND THE 


POUND 


NOTE 


The Premiers of the British 
Dominions in their message to 


the Empire say : 


‘The Spirit of goodwill among 
men rests on spiritual forces, the 
hope of a ‘brotherhood 
humanity ’ reposes on the deeper 
spiritual fact of the ‘ Fatherhood 


of God.’ ” 


Christian Missionaries are the pre-eminent 
apostles of the fact of God’s universal 


Fatherhood—-revealed in 


Christ. 


Their work is jeopardized to-day by the 


after-war conditions of the world. 


Foreign Exchange 
Foreign Missions. 


Silver Exchange alone has 


cost of missionary work tn India by 


threatens 


tucreased the 


cent. over 1915, and in China the increase 


over the same period is 175 per cent. 


Churches and Preaching Halls, 


Schools 


and Colleges, Hospitals, Dispensaries, and 
Leper Asylums, all the vast missionary 


witness to the Fatherhood of God 


the Brotherhood of Man 


and 
and 


other lands is endangered unless there is 
a great advance in contributions for foreign 


missionary work. 


The following Missionary 


are 


co-operating in this appeal for your help. 


BApPTIS’ MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
19, Furnival St., 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Salisbury Square, 


15, Devonshite St., 


16, New ridge St., 


Mission, 7, East India 


24, Bishopsgate, 


FRIENDS’ FOREIGN MISSION ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


MORAVIAN MISSIONS, 32, Tetter 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND Dens IGN 


WESLEYAN METHODIST MISSIONARY 


» Ge 


2 


3 
Soci! ‘TY, 


> 
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Traffic 


congestion 
Wu 





+. congestion of traffic in our 
large towns and cities is be- 
coming a very serious matter. 
Thousands of business and profes- 
sional people, whose time is money, 
are daily forced to spend valuable 
hours waiting for the vehicle in 
front to move on. 
To save this gross waste of valuable 
time the trafhce must be speeded up 
and slow-moving vehicles will have 
to go. 
The most cumbersome traflic-ob- 
structing contrivance of to-day is 
the coal-waggon which carries the 
coal from the railway siding to the 
house of the consumer. 
The burning of crude coal in our 
houses is entirely unnecessary : its 
essence—gas—can be conveyed 
direct by means of underground 
pipes, 
It is a cleaner, more efficient and 
in every way more desirable form 
of fuel, therefore— 


USE GAS 


For information as to the best means of 
utilising gas fuel, write to the Secretary— 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 
47 Vicsria Sweet, Westminser, SWA 


Philip Allan & Co, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


G. H. Q. 


(Montreuil). 
By ‘G. S. O”’ 


With 32 pages of illustrations and a map. 
Demy 8vo. 20s. net. 


A complete account of the life and inner working of 
the British General Staff, revealing many things hitherto 
unpublished concerning the relations between the Allies 
and their common plans. 





The First Volume of 


The Scholar's Library. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. Od. net. 


THE DIALL OF PRINCES, 


By DON ANTHONY OF GUEVARA, 
Translated by SIR THOMAS NORTH. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by K. N. COLVILE, M.A. 


A fine Tudor version of one of the most famous an1 
interesting books of the 16th century, 


THE BOOK-HUNTER AT HOME. 


By P. B. M. ALLAN. 


With an illustration. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

A book about books, old and new, their insides and out- 
sides, their value and their price. One chapter contains 
an important contribution to the literature of Malory 
and the Sangrcal. 

Write for New Catalogue just out. 


Quality: Court, Chancery Dane, UW.c. 2. 


TO BOOK COLLECTORS. 
HISTORY OF THE 33rd BATTALION 
MACHINE GUN CORPS. 

A few copies of this sumptuous volume printed for private 
circulation are evailable for sale. Profusely illustrated by 
photcegravure and coloured plates. Royal 4to. Price Two 
Guineas. 
“It is safe to say that many collectors will hasten to possess themselves of a 
copy out of appreciation of its literary and artistic qualities.""—Dailu Telegraph. 
* Colonel Hutchison has given us a most readable book, Its numerous and 
admirable illustrations, from photographs and from his own spirited and accurate 
water-colour sketches, complete an invaluable record of the war as this enduring 
and gallant Battalion saw it.’’—-Spectator. 
WATERLOW BROS, & LAYTON, Lrp., Birchin Lane, E.C. 

AND DOWNSTAIRS. 


PSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 


YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on reczipt of two stamps, or in 
quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 
Utlice, Deftiison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub- 
scriptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be seut.— 
Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY & CO., 1 Pali Mal! East, 8. W. 





“CASH'S NAMES 


WOOLLEN OR KNITTED GARMENTS. 
WOVEN ON FINE CAMBRIC TAPE IN FAST COLOURS ON 


WHITE OR BLACK GROUND, 








| style No. 8. Style No. ¢ 


| Prices: 48. 6d, ,'°, 38, 3d. o', 25. 3d. 9‘. 
TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL DRAPERS AND OUTFITTERS. { 


Supplied at a few days’ notice ready for immediate use Woven samples 
and full List of styles free on application to:— 














J. & J. CASH, Ltd, COVENTRY, | 
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NEXT TUESDAY 


The Twenty-seventh of January 


will publish a special illustrated 


ye Manchester Guardian 


ANGLO-AMERICAN NUMBER 


United States. 


Nearer things look bigger, the high cost of living, 


the pressure of taxation, 


T us in this country nothing matters quite so much as good relations between ourselves and the 


the shifting of political power from the classes that have held it for centuries, all these things 
press hard on our mind, but they are trifles compared with the importance 


In all our troubles, let us give thanks for some things. 


of peace. 


Law and order still prevail in our land. 


A traveller in England sees our fields being tilled, our factory chimneys smoking, our men and women 
going peacefully and safely about their work. .In England the poorest can find. work, and food, and 
shelter, and the hope of betterment. Half Europe would be glad to be sure of protection for life and limb. 
Unless we make peace with the same vigour that we made war, it will not stay with us. 


The War has left only two of the great nations standing upright, and on the understanding between 
these two rest the foundations of such order as remains in the world. 


The Anglo-American Number of the Manchester Guardian is an attempt to set out in a true 
perspective those things which concern most nearly ourselves and our friends across the Atlantic. 
It is the less difficult because on both sides are men of vision and judgment whose minds are given 


without stint to the cause of Anglo-American understanding. 


Such men are to be found among our 


contributors, whose articles on the political and social geography in America will, we hope, be of some 


help to our readers. 


The following is a list of our contributors and their work :— 


WRITER. 
LORD BRYCE.. 


SIR A. HERBERT DIXON 
J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT.. 


SIR HORACE PLUNKETT 


CANON MASTERMAN 
ROBERT W. BRUERE | 
( Director of the Bureau of 

American Research, N.Y.) ) 


ARTHUR SWEETSTER | 
THOS. W. LAMONT 


( Financial and Econom 
Adriser to the 
Commission to 


Peace). 


American 


Ne gotiate 


Also articles on :— 


Writer, 
J. 8S. ALEXANDER 
(President of the 
Bank of Commerce N. Y.). 


, CHAS. H. SABIN 


ARTICLE. 
Europe after the War. 


American Opinion and the Peace | 
Treaty. 


Japan, America, and the Pacific. | (President Guaranty 
The Settlement of the Irish | leeds 2 

Problem. , Sir A. HERBERT DIXON 
The Churches in U.S.A. C. T. REVERE 


(N.Y. Cotton Exchange), 
B. W. GINSBURG a 
Mr. SECRETARY BAKE 
The International Labour Con-| H. J. LASKI es 


ference at Washington. | §. K. RATCLIFFE 
GRANVILLE BARKER.. 


|P 
British Export Trade to U.8.A. | *USS¥FOOT JOHNSON 


| CHARLES MERZ 


American Labour. 


The American Race Problem. 
The Liverpool Cotton Association, Cotton Costs. 
The American Woman, and Sport in the U.S.A, 


National 


Trust 


| 
; 


) 


Ae I s 


Presidential Possibilities in U.S.A. 


ARTICL' 
American Banking and 
Finance. 


The Southern States and the 
Cotton Conference. 


The Year in American Cottcn. 


American Shipbuilding. 

American Military Policy. 

The American University. 

The American Club. 

The American Theatre. 

Will the World go Dry, and 
When ? 

The Most Remarkable Move- 
ment in the U.S.A, 


This 84-page number will be on sale at three-halfpence, and should be ordered at once from your 


newsagent. 


penny stamps by the publishers, 3 Cross Street, Manchester. 


A limited number of extra copies will be available, and will be sent post free for four 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND 


The last work from the pen of Thackeray’s daughter, 
gathering up a number of sketches of considerabie 
charm. 6s. net 
Mr. EDMUND GOSSE in The Sunday Times.—“ This is the 
last sheaf that we shall bring from a field whence we have never 
failed to return rejoicing. It is small, but it is all made of 
clean wheat, and no tares are tied up in the bundle.” “ 
Evening Standard.—“ A fragrant pot-pourri of memories. 
Daily Telegraph.—* Such a book makes grateful reading. 


JOHN MURRAY Ill. 1808-1892 
A Brief Memoir. By JOHN MURRAY IV. 
The Spectator: “ Admirably written, is a well 
deserved tribute to a man of realdistinction. ... 
It does justice to its subject, and addsa new and 
interesting chapter to the history of English 
publishing.”’ Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net, 


RUSSIA IN RULE AND MISRULE 


By Brig.-Gen. C. R. BALLARD, C.B., C.M.G., 
lately Military Attache in Roumania. General 
SIR WM. ROBERTSON, Bt., says in his 
Foreword :—‘“‘Written in a lucid and interesting 
manner which will help the reader to under- 
stand more clearly the meaning of events that 
are passing day by day in Russia.” 6s. net 


SPRINGTIME AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By SIR FRANCIS DARWIN, F.RS.., author 
of *‘ Rustic Sounds,’’ &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


ECONOMIC STATESMANSHIP 


By J. ELLIS BARKER, author of * Modern 
Germany,’ &c. The great industrial and 
financial problems arising out of the war. Second, 
very greatly enlarged, edition. 16s. net, 


JANUARY. 





THE Gs. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


CHINA AND THE POWERS. Henry Cockburn, C.B. 

ARMY EDUCATION. Major Basil Williams. 

THE EFFECT OF A CAPITAL LEVY ON TRADE AND 
INDUSTRY. R. Geoffrey Ellis. 

A BYZANTINE BLUE-STOCKING: 
William Miller. 

MODERN SPIRITUALISM. Hugh Elliot. 

THE DESPATCHES OF SIR DOUGLAS HAITG. 

FEMALE INTEMPERANCE. A Skilled Labourer. 

ROAD TRAFFIC IN GREAT CITIES. Horace Wyatt. 
THE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF THE SCOTTISH HIGH- 
LANDS. J. L. Moreton Macdonald (of Largie). 
THE JEWS AS A REVOLUTIONARY LEAVEN. 

Count de Soissons. 
LORD FISHER AND HIS WORK. 
CHURCH UNION LN SCOTLAND. 
(Lord Sands). 
EINSTEIN ON TIME AND SPACE. Prof. Eddington. 
THE ARMENIANS: THEIR PAST AND FUTURE. 
W. E. D. Alien. 
NOTES OF A RECENT VISIT TO GERMANY. 


ANNA COMMENA. 


The 


Archibald Hurd. 
Christopher N. Johnston 


CONSTABLE & CO.,LTD. 


THE BOLSHEVIK 
ADVENTURE 


By JOHN POLLOCK. 
A TERRIBLE MOVING STORY. 


The Author escaped from the cluiches of the Bolsheviks and, 
after amazing adventures, is now safe. 


The Daily Telegraph.— It is a record which every Englishman ought to read 
and to take to heart for future guidance.” 


HOW JERUSALEM 
WAS WON 








73. 6d. net. 











The Record of Ailenby’s campaiyn in Palestine. By 
W. T. MASSEY, Official Correspondent of the London 


Newspapers with the Egyptian Expeditionary Foroe. Fully 

Illustrated 21s. net. 

The Sunday Times.—“ Those who read hia lively and sympathetic descriptions 
of the campaign at the tim:> will need no recommendation for this velume.” 

The Daily Graphic.—* An interesting and detailed account of the campaign 

. » Vividly related . . . excellent illustrations and maps add to the 

interest of a work which cannot fail to rank as a classic of the war.” 





A Study of his Life and Work, by SU!EPHEN PAGBRT, 

F.R.C.S., Hon. Secretary, Research Defence Seciety. With 

a Prefatory Note by Lady Horsley. Illustrated. 21a. net. 

The Observer.— No biographer who agreed with Horsley could have given 

us anything so valuable, so convincing, so vitally defined... . Mr. Paget has 
never had an equal as a medical Sogeaplene, and here he has excelled himself.” 

The British Weekiy.—* Mr. Stephen Paget is not only a great and accomplished 


surgeon, like Horsley, but also a man of eminent skill In letters. ‘This bi graphy 
is very carefully planned and admirably written.” 2 





THE LIFE OF PASTEUR 

By RENE VALLERY-RADOT. Translation by Mrs 

R. L. DEVONSHIRE. With an Introduction by the late 

Sir WILLIAM OSLER, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., Regius Pro 

fessor of Medicine tn the University of Oxford. New 
Edition. Portrait. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Atheneum." ‘The translation of M, Vallery-Radot’s admirable biography 


of the great Frenchman is a book which every Euglish-speaking admirer of 
Pasteur will desire to possess,” 


THE ROMANOE OF THE BATTLE-LINE 
IN FRANCE 


By J. Kk. C. BODLEY, Author of “ France.” 7 

















3. 6d. net 
The Field.—* One of the finest short volumes produced by the war In the 

subject and its treat ment, but more particularly in the style and language of the 

writer, This is high praise which our readers may verify for themselves.” 








LITTLE HOURS IN GREAT DAYS 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 6s. net. 


Lhe Lady.—“ A delightful book, with all the quiet charm and quaint humout 
one associates with the work of these clever collaborators.” 


—-NEW AND RECENT FICTION —— 

KATHARINE NEWLIN BURT'S FIRST NOVEL. 
THE BRANDING [RON 

OLARA LOUISE BURNHAM’S NEW 
HEART’S HAVEN 


THE OUTLAW 








NOVEL. 





MAURICE HEWLETT, 





SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A Quarterly Record of Scientific Thought, Work and Af*\irs. 
Editor: Col. Sir RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


No. 55. JANUARY, 1920. 6s. net. 
RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: Pure Matuematics (D, Wrinch) ; 
ASTRONOMY (H, S, Jones); PuysicaAL CuEeMISTRY (Prof, W. C. McC, Lewis, 
D.Se.); Oreasto Cuamistry (P. Haas, D.Sc.); GEOLOGY (G. F. Tyrrell) ; 
MINERALOGY AND CRYSTALLOGRAPHY (A. Scott, D.Sc); Botany (Lk. J, 
Salisbury, D.Sc); PaL#oporany (M. C, Stopes, D.Sc.) ; PLANT PaystoLogy 
(Prof, W. Stiles) ; ZooLogy (Prof, OC, H. O’ Donoghue, D.Sc.) ; ANTHROPOLOGY 
(A. G, Thacker). 
ARTICLES: EVOLUTION AND [IRREVERSIBILITY (Alfred J, Lotka, M.A., D.Sc.) ; 
RHYTHM IN NaTURE (F. W. Flattely). 
POPULAR SCIENCE: Some Scientific ASPEecTs Or COLD Storace—Part LI, 
(lagvar Jorgensen, Cand, Phil., U.1L.C., and Prof, Walter Stiles, M.A.) 
CORRESPONDENCE, ‘ NOTES, 
ESSAYS: Meruovs in Psycno ogy (Arthur Lynch, M.A., L.R.C.P.); Dauton’s 
Dept To Democritus (J. OC, Gregory, B.Se., F.1.0.); PoLirics aN» SCIENCE 
(F. B. Perycoste, B.Sc.) 
REVIEWS OF BOUKS, 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 








Author of “‘ Gudrid the Fair,’ etc. 
KEITH’S DARK TOWER 

ELEANOR H. PORTER, Author of “ Just David,” etc. 
THE LAIRD OF GLENFERHIE 

MARY JOHNSTON, Author of *‘ The Old Deminion,” ete. 
ORANGES AND LEMONS Mrs. @EORGE 

WEMYSS, Author of “ The Professional Aunt,’’ etc. 


THE STRONG HOURS 


Author of ‘* Strange Roads,’ etc. 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN 


VINCENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 











MAUD DIVER, 








4th Impression. 








LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Sir Ro oger de Coverley, and other 


Literary Pieces. 
By Sir JAMES GEORGE FRAZER, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Morning Post.—‘‘ To come upon a collection of fragrant 
word-pictures at a time when nerves are jaded and appetites 
for true art so woefully in need of gentle stimulus is like finding 
a little green 0% asis at the heart of the world’s desert.’ 


Thomas Hardy’s” Works. 


Uniform Edition. New Vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. net each. 
Time’s Laugking-stocks and other Verses. 1 vol. 
Satires of Circumstance: Lyrics and Reveries. 1 vol. 


Moments of Vision and Miscellaneous Verses. 1 vol. 








SECOND E DITION. 


Industry and Trade. 
A Study of Ludustrial Technique and Business Organisation ; 
and of their Influences on the Conditions of various Classes | 
and Nations. By ALFRED MARSHALL. 8vo. 18s. net. | 


EIGHTH THOUSAND. | 
The Economic Consequences of | 
the Peace. 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Ways and Means.—‘ This is one of the most masterly books 
of economic criticism that has ever been published in this or 
any other country. 


THE ARCHBISHOP or Cc ‘ANTE RBU RY. 


The Testing of a Nation. 
By RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Crown 8vo. 


The Realm of Prayer. 
By R. H. COATS, M.A., B.D., Author of “ Types of English 
Piety,” ‘‘ The Christian Life,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
SECOND EDITION. 
The Mind of the Disciples, 


By NEVILLE S. TAL BOT, M.C., Author of 











B:D., Diitn, 


6s. net. 


a 


Thoughts 


on Religion at the Front.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Pan-Isiam. 

By G. WYMAN BURY, Author of ‘“ The Land of Uz” 

and ‘“‘ Arabia Infelix.’’ With Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. | 


The Daily Telegraph.— This book is unusually well written, 
occasionally with great humour and vividness of description. 
To all who are students of Arabian affairs it will be 

altoge ther indispensable 


New Voices. 


An Introduction to Contemporary Poetry. By MAR- 
GUERITE WILKINSON. With Portraits. Crown 8vo. 
8s 6d. net. 

MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 





i JOOKS.— Thackeray’s Works, illus. by Harry Furniss, 20 

vols., £5 5s., 1911; Kirkman’s British Bird Book, 4 vols., folio, 
1911, £5; Urote’s History of Greece, Library Edit., 12 vols., 1846, 63s, ; Lionel 
Johnson’s Poems, 1895, 25s, ; Swinburne’s Posthumous Poems, edited by Gosse 
and Wise, only 300 done, 30s,; Victor Hugo’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 10 vols., 
half-morocco, £6 6s. ; Campan’s Memoirs of the Private Life of Marie Antoinette, 

vols,, best edit., 1917, £3 3s Grant’s The Makers of Black Basaltes, 1910, 
2ls.; Solon’s It: Vian Mé ajolica, 2ls.; Riccardi Press Canterbury Tales, illus, 
by Flint, 3 vols., £7 103. 100,000 Books in stock Catalogues on application,— 


John Bright Street, Birmingham. WANTED, 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, 29 vols., Last Kdit., India paper, £25 offered. 

TNHE ETCHINGS OF CHARLES KEENE. 
List on application. 

“The twenty-one etchings (pure art of the highest order) do but add further 
proof of the fact that Charles Keene was among the greatest of English artists, 
.. . Collectors will treasure them by the side of their Méryons and their Whistlers, 
To deseribe these works is to realize the futility of the attempt to convey in 
words the sub imnd ated beauties of such a delicate art as that of etching.”—The 
Spectator.——** Charles Keane will | he neeforth be ranked with the great etchera 
of all time.”—Joseph Pennell.—*“ Charles con whom Whistler considered 
the a —¥ Ens lish Artist since — arth."—E. Kh. & J. Pennell, 

ENEAS MAC KAY -44 rs Place Stirling. 


prices ; 
Editions 
W.&G 


kdward Baker's Great Bookshop, 





Pooks '\—Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable 
ubject, and for ali Exams.; second-hand, at hali-prices; new, at best 

‘catal gue 526 free. One of the finest stocks of Rure Books aod First 
State wants. Books bou git. Best prices given. 

FOY LE, LTD 121-22 p Charing Cross Read, London, W.C. 2 





THE UNION BANK OF AUST RALIA, LIMI TED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
£7,500,01 








”. 


( apita Authorised and Issued, 
Paid-up Capital, £2,500, 0( 0. Reserve Fund, £: "es 000, -etaganeed £5,070 ,000 
Reserve Liabil ity, ol Proprietors oe ° £5,000,000 


lotai Issued Capital and Reserves oe ee .- £10,070,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 C ORNHIL L, London, E.C. 3. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED ov the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection 





Poems of the War, 





DEPOSITS are received jor fixed periods ou terms which may be ascertained 
on application, 


Messrs. LONGMANS’ List. 





Recommended by the Bishop of London for Reading in 
Lent, 1920. 


The Way of Peace. 


A Study of the Earliest Programme of Christian Life. 


By the Rev. E. A. BURROUGHS, Canon of Peterborough 
With an Introduction by the BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Crown S8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





Galilean Days. 
By the Rev. F. W. DRAKE. 
Feap. 4s. 6d. net. 


Letters of Oswin. Creighton, C.F. 
1883-1918. 


Edited by his Mother, 
With 8 Illustrations. 


SvVO, 


CREIGHTON. 


net. 


LOUISE 
l4s. 


Svo. 





Roman Catholic Claims. 
By the Right Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D., 
of Oxford. 
New edition. 


Valour end Vision. 


1914-1918. 
JACQUELINE T. 


late Bishop 


Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 


6d. 


Arranged and Edited by TROTTER 
Crown &vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
‘Miss Trotter has aimed to present the poet as the historian 
and to illustrate the different aspects and phases of the war hy 
contemporary poetry. She has made her selection excellently. ”' 


Sw eneiany Times. 
Morning Kn Knowledge. 
The Story of the New Inquisition. 
By ALASTAIR SHANNON, Prisoner of War in Turkey 
8vo. 14s. net. 


SECOND EDI T ION. 





'Impressions that Remained. 


With 
Svo. 


ETHEL SMYTH, Mus.Doce. 


Memoirs by Portraits 
Two Volumes. 


and other Illustrations. 28s. net 


‘*One of the autobiographies that will become a classic.” 
—~Land and Water. 


Mount Music. 
By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, 
Authors of ‘‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.,” Xa, 
Crown 8vo, 6d. net. 

a a is undoubtedly a strong book.’’- 


n 
is. 
The 


Time S. 


The Skilled Ldiemven, 1760- 1832. 
By J. L. HAMMOND and B SAR BARA HAMMOND 
Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 

‘* One of the essential books of English political and industria! 

It is original, exhaustive, and interpretativ« 

Daily News. 


England under the Yorkists, 
1460-1485. 


Illustrated from Contemporary 
THORNLEY, M.A., Assistant in the Department of History 
University College, London. With a Preface by A. ft 
POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of English History :n 
the University of London. 

Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. net. 


The Confederation of Europe. 

A Study of the European Alliance, 1813-1823, as an Experi- 

ment in the International Orgenization of Peace. 
By WALTER ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., Lecky 
of Modern History in the University of Dublin. 

12s. 6d. net. 


Auolied | Depadeoemsinn, 


BAIRSTOW, F.R.S., 





history. 


Sources by (SOBEL 


Professor 


Second Edition. Svo. 





C.B.E., Expert 


By LEONARD B. 

Adviser on Aerodynamics to the Air Ministry. With 

Illustrations and Diagrams. Svo. 32s. net. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 
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BLACKWOODS suns 


1920. ee 


TWO BOOKS TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 


EASTERN NIGHTS AND FLIGHTS: A RECORD 


OF ORIENTAL ADVENTURE 
By “ CONTACT ’”’ (ALAN BOTT), Author of “ An Airman’s Outing.” 


A COMPANY OF TANKS By Major W. H. L. WATSON, D.S.0. 


THE SPIDER WEB: The ‘@uemence of a Flying-Boat War Flight 
By P. I. X. With numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


“This vivacious record of the work of a flying-boat war flight reads like a tale by Jules Verne, or like a rcmance 
produced a couple of decades ago by H. G. Wells and laid aside as containing speculations too daring and situations 











too extravagant for even the most imaginative reader.”’—Glasgow Herald. 
CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE 
By ROBERT HOLMES, Police Court Missionary. Gs. net, 


Tho autor of “ Waltor Greanway, Spy and Hero,” has presented one great character and many striking cheracters 
in his writings. They are more attractive because they are not only unusual but real. Here he tells of some of his 
friends of the underworld who “‘ made good.” 


THE STORY OF OUR SUBMARINES 
By KLAXON, Author of “ H.M.S. —-——,” “On Patrol.” Crown 8vo. 63. net. 


‘Since Captain Murray Sueter wrote his standard binals « on the subject over twelve years ago, no volume has afforded such 
en insight into the construction and use of our under-water craft. The official records, moreover, have been _- wed at his disposal 
tor the purpose of this narrative. We recommend this book to all who would know what ‘ a magnific« record of strenuous 
and gallant service ’ was created by our submarines in the war. Needless to say, the book should be cae and re-read by every 
naval officer.’"—Army and Navy Gazette. 


GREEN BALLS: The Adveniures of a Night Bomber 
By PAUL BEWSHER. Crown 6s. net. 
To those who know at first hand the strange experience of night-bombing from an aeroplane Mr. Bewsher’s title to 
the story of his adventures will carry a thrill of reality. The book itself conve ys in a remarkable manner the personal 


sensations of a flying man while carrying out nocturnal attacks over enemy territory. High spirits and deep tra; gedy 
are interwoven throughout this intensely vivid book. 


A FRAGMENT OF THE HUMAN MIND 


By THEODORE MERZ, Ph.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Author of “ A History of European Taought in the 
Nineteenth Century.” 12s. Gd. net. 


450 MILES TO FREEDOM 


By Captain M. A. B. JOHNSTON and Captain K. D. YEARSLEY. Crown 8vo. With Illus- 
trations. 7s. 6d. net. 
It is not too much to say that this is the most remarka®le book produced out of war experiences. By amazing 
courage and determination eight British o‘fizers esz apod from Turkey and travelled 450 miles to freedom. 
The book makes an ideal present for boy or adult. 





TWO GOOD NOVELS. 
SIMON _ssay/J. sToRER cLouston. 6s. net. 


BERRINGER OF BAN DEIR By SYDNEY C. GRIER. _6s. net. 





Masse. Sedueed beg to announce that they are "shortly adding in their popular : series of 2s. novels 


TAN HAY'S 
THE FIRST HUNDRED _THOUSAND. 


BLACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE 


‘Whenever things happen there someone is sure to be who can give well-drawn pictures 














which seem as a matter of course to get into BLACKWOOD’S.”— Morning Post. 
“Not to read BLACKWOOD in these days is to miss incomparably the most literary 
and the most interesting of Magazines.”—Times of India, 


Subscribers both at home and abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Magazine” sent post free monthly for 
30s. yearly or 15s. for six months from 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 37 ratemoster teow, London, EC. 


London : Printed i W. SpeatcuT & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; ond Publishe a by ALFRED EverRSON for the “ Sprcrator” (Limite -d), ‘at thelr 
Otfice, No, 1 Wellington Street (W.C. 2), in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, January 24th, 1920, 




















